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PREFACE. 



These letters, written in the haste of travel, and with 
no thought of publication, are printed in the hope that 
an account of what I saw in old Mexico and new Cali- 
fornia in 1886 may prove as interesting to the next gen- 
eration as the incidents of a journey I took to the 
Mississippi River in 1838 have always been to my own 

children. 

s. M. u 



TO 

SSL'S, 0rtsnt)Jcf|iUTtnt 

THIS LITTLE BOOK I LOVINGLY 
DEDICATE. 



I. 

Chicago, III., Feb. 13, 1886. 
Dear F.— 

Here we are a thousand miles from home, hav- 
ing had a most comfortable and pleasant trip so far. 
We had an excellent supper at Athol, and barring a 
loose coupling, which made a good deal of noise in 
the night, we should have slept without waking. 
We received, however, the key-note of our journey 
from that same coupling, for I was tempted to ask 
our very attentive conductor what we were doing, 
and the prompt reply was, " Going^ to^Mexico^Mrs. <^ - 
L.,*' — /.^., bear whatever comes ; and it is now the 
invariable answer to all questions. 

We all came in the same train (eleven cars), until 
we crossed the Suspension Bridge at Niagara, which 
we did standing on the platforms, to catch a glimpse 
of the falls; the mist rising, the great ice mound 
plainly visible at the bottom, and underneath us the 
rolling, muddy whirlpool of water and ice. 

From there we went on in the first section, — our 
three Mexican cars and the two private cars at- 
tached to us ; and a most delightful mode of travel- 
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ling it is. We are constantly in motion, as we are 
running under the white flags of a special, need 
never stop at a station, save for coal and water; 
and the rest and comfort of having no outsiders 
rushing in and out, with bags, umbrellas and tired 
babies, cannot be named. 

The route from Niagara Falls through Canada is 
beautifully diversified, — a rolling country, with fine 
trees, comfortable farm-houses and solid barns and 
straw stacks that have a decidedly English look. 
At Hamilton, we had a broad glimpse of Lake On- 
tario, ice-covered and many fishing-huts built upon 
it. It was too late and foggy at Port Huron to see 
the beautiful color of the water, said to be the best 
and purest of all the chain of lakes, and here we 
put back our watches the first hour, and went early 
to bed in consequence. 

This morning our first dining-car was put on, and 
we had an excellent breakfast served in it ; we ar- 
rived here on time, and found large omnibuses wait- 
ing to take us to the Sherman House. No hurry, 
no confusion and no baggage to look after : simply 
a ticket given us, with the number of our rooms 
upon it, to which we were carried by a smooth- 
running elevator, and found them comfortable and 
airy, with private bath-rooms attached. 

After an early dinner, which seems to be the cus- 
tom, we took a carriage, in spite of a heavy fog, 
and drove for two or three hours. Michigan Ave- 
nue is rather a contrast to the muddy, narrow lane 
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which we saw when passing through here on our 
way to Prairie du Chien, in 1838, when Chicago 
contained but four thousand inhabitants. It is now 
fine and broad, laid out with a grass plot eight feet 
wide on either side, between the drive and the side- 
walk ; and there trees are planted. The houses are 
very varied in style, and some of them handsome. 
We drove along the lake shore to Lincoln Park, 
where the ice was heaped up in huge banks from 
a recent storm, but in the summer it must be a 
delightful drive. It is one of the most perfectly 
laid out pleasure grounds we have seen, this side 
of the Atlantic or the other. The animals in the 
"Zoo** were in sight from the carriage, — buffalo, 
elk, prairie dogs, and wolves, which seemed a feat- 
ure of the West. 

We drove home through Dearborn Street to see 
some of the beautiful new houses, built in the latest 
and most approved style; then through the busi- 
ness part of the city to see the new and superb 
buildings owned by the Board of Trade, the Pull- 
man Company, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, and many others, which quite dwarf any- 
thing we have at home. 

When we reached the hotel, the first person to 
greet us was J. S. T., who had come on from 
Kansas City to return with us on Monday. 

We hear terrible accounts of the flood in Boston, 
and hope you are not knee-deep in Beacon Street. 
The fields were flooded for miles as we came into 
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this city, but we have seen little snow, — a few 
patches in Canada and none at all in New York, 
where the grain was green, and looked like spring. 
We shall write again from Santa F6. Until then, 
good-by. 

s. M. L. 



II. 

Santa Fe, N.M., February 19. 
Dear R— 

Two thousand miles away, safe sound and happy, 
after a good journey from Chicago. We left there 
in the fine hotel cars, which are to be our home for 
the next five weeks, with the exception of the few 
days in the old City of Mexico. A lovely sunny 
day through Illinois, and towards dusk crossed the 
splendid bridge over the wide, muddy Mississippi 
at Rock Island, where we admired the Government 
Reservation. Crossing the Missouri River, we ran 
into Kansas City early in the morning, and owing 
to a stop of two hours, we were able to drive 
through the town. It is on a high bluff, at the 
foot of which the river makes a huge bend, and 
the view is beautiful. Over one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, five churches, an opera house, a beau- 
tiful club house, and street after street of pretty 
houses ; and, time being too precious to lose in this 
Western world in climbing up hill, they have swung 
a cable road apparently in mid-air, to carry people 
from the railroad to the top of the bluff. 

Parting with regret from J. S. T., who was bright 
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and well, and full of the charm of this new, stirring 
life, we started forth on our long trip across the 
Kansas prairies. It is indeed unbroken prairie, but 
seems to be occupied by farmers settled and at 
home, with acres and acres of corn. Some of the 
fields husked in the stalk, are left for the cattle to 
feed from, and thousands of cattle there seem to be ; 
other fields in stooks, and the husking going on 
now, as we saw by the great heaps of yellow ears. 
Every field is fenced with wire, and the houses, 
though sparse, extremely comfortable, and always 
with large, enclosed straw-yards. 

As we neared the towns there were osage orange 
hedges, school-houses like New England, tile facto- 
ries in abundance, and to my surprise, coal mines 
that would suffice to supply the whole country. 
We watched the prairie fires on the horizon after 
dark, and then a quiet smooth night, waking to an 
exquisite sunrise across the wide bare plain treeless 
and houseless; snow still in patches, dead cattle 
showing the severity of the winter, many thousands 
of live cattle, large herds of goats, and many prairie 
dogs sitting up on their little mounds. Soon we 
passed Fort Lyon, lying in a hollow by the Ar- 
kansas River, with its low brown buildings sur- 
rounding the flag-pole; and, coming in over the 
plain, a small troop of cavalry. A few low, stone 
houses now, on the ranches, a corral for the cattle, 
then adobe huts, a few Mexican faces, and the don- 
key, or universal burrOy of this region. We found 
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no vegetation save the fringe of cottonwoods along 
the river, a few cacti of the late yellow kind in 
blossom, and, at Las Animas, we began to see a 
low; dim line of mountains, still ninety miles away ; 
finally Pike's Peak is pointed out to the north, the 
two lovely Spanish Peaks near by, and we see the 
whole superb range before us, rising directly out of 
the endless plain. 

We are now fairly in Colorado, and have changed 
our watches again to "mountain time." Some typ- 
ical cow-boys were at the stations, always on horse- 
back, wearing the fringed leather breeches and the 
wide felt hat with the strap around it, their faces as 
brown as possible from exposure. 

After climbing the Raton Pass, with two engines, 
leaving the high peaks behind us, we finally de- 
scended very fast, on to the great plateau of New 
Mexico, through more vast cattle ranches, — one, 
twenty-five miles square, owned by Dorsey, of Star 
Route fame. 

The moon was full and we sat up until very late, 
looking at the hills, which had a most weird effect, 
seeming now like immense pyramids, and then 
changing, to turreted castles. We passed slowly 
over the Glorietta Pass in the night, and morn- 
ing found us at Santa F6, where the sunrise was 
beautiful, over the queer, quaint, old Spanish town ; 
and, being seventy^two hundred feet above the sea, 
the air was so light and clear, that the Catholic bells 
tolling for prayers, sounded most mellow and beauti- 
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ful. We drove to the hotel, much too new and 
good, to be in accord with this old place ; and 
right opposite to us is Fort Marcy, in command of 
Gen. Bradley, with the flag at half-mast for Gen. 
Hancock, whom we remember with so much affec- 
tion. The soldiers are all off in Arizona, fighting 
the Apaches, but the band played for us in the 
Plaza this morning; and there we saw the natives 
who live in the adobe houses, — Mexicans, Pueblo 
Indians, blankets, broncos, and all. We walked over 
to the old adobe church of San Miguel, built in 
15 13, where daily services are still held, and upon 
the old beams are the names of the Spanish gran- 
dees who built it, and near by is an adobe house, 
built in the original way, with the entrance on top, 
and said to have been used by Cortez. There is 
a new cut-stone cathedral, almost completed; and 
they are beginning to put up American cottages, 
although a young Spanish half-breed told us, they 
were not half so warm or comfortable as the old 
adobes, and we are glad to see the place now, be- 
fore the picturesqueness is gone. 

We drove up on to the hill behind the town, to 
see the old fort ; originally Spanish, then captured 
by the Pueblo Indians, and rebuilt by Gen. Kear- 
ney, during the Mexican War. It is built of adobe, 
and is still quite perfect. The view from it is 
gorgeous, and alone repays one for the climb, — 
a high plateau, with snow-capped ranges of moun- 
tains on every side, the old town at one's feet, and 
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over all, the bluest sky ever seen. We had a very 
intelligent driver, who told us that it rained every 
day in July and August, and that then the plain 
was covered with a profusion of wild verbena and 
cactus, and was beautiful : he lighted a piece of the 
greasewood growing everywhere, that we might see 
it burn, like tinder. The girls have been to the 
Historical Rooms; wandered into Archbishop 
Lamy's wonderful garden, with few indications of 
green as yet ; and have bought Navajo blankets, 
turquoises, and curiosities in the queer little shops. 
The finches are singing, and our windows wide 
open on the sunny side, but it is very cold when 
the sun goes down, and a fire is comfortable in the 
drawing-room. The California party left us last 
night, and we are becoming familiar with the faces 
of our fifty neighbors on our long journey. We 
take supper on our car, before starting this even- 
ing, and we shall all have delightful recollections of 
Santa F^. 

Yours ever, s. m. l. 



III. 

Chihuahua, Mexico, February 21. 
Dear F.— 

The most beautiful clear day ever seen, the most 
interesting place, and to us, who have never been 
in Syria, quite unlike anything we liave ever seen 
before. We left Santa F6 Friday night at eleven 
o'clock, the train reduced to our three hotel cars, 
the baggage car, and last, but not least, the com- 
missary car with seven tons of food, which we 
brought from Chicago ; and most wonderful is the 
skilful arrangement of it all. It is in charge of 
the commissary of the Pullman Company ; a retired 
army officer, whom you would find a most interest- 
ing man ; he served through the war, was brevetted 
for gallantry on the field, and a prisoner at Ander- 
sonville, and has been on the plains for many years 
since, retiring to accept this position. 

Our route lay over a barren, sandy waste, which 
we watched through the night, when awake, for the 
full moon and absolutely clear sky made everything 
as plain as day. All day Saturday we were on the 
desert, following the Rio Grande, very low in its 
bed at this season, but showing plainly where the 
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spring floods carry it. Fine views of curiously 
stratified and fluted mountains, with no sign of veg- 
etation; and at one time across an immense sand 
plain, called the " Valley of Death " ; so dangerous 
was it for a human being to cross. At one station 
where we were delayed, we talked to a bright, hand- 
some cow-boy, who told us dreadful stories of the 
Apache raids, and was very indignant with Gen. 
Crook, and the United States Government. 

We had a beautiful sunset at Fort Selden, the 
wonderful pointed sand hills on one side, and the 
sun going down over the prairies on the other, as if 
into the ocean. Towards dusk we passed the Cus- 
tom House, crossed the wide bridge over the Rio 
Grande, and into the curious old town of Paso del 
Norte, on Mexican soil. We ran slowly through it, 
saw the old church, with its curious bell tower, the 
rows of flat adobe houses, the real na tive popula- ^^ 
t ion, and he re were joined by our two Spanish inter- 
preters, one to assist the commissary, and the other 
to translate for us, and answer our endless questions. 

A calm, peaceful night prepared us for the long 
day, and the exquisite view off^Chihuahug^ which 
greeted our delighted eyes at sunrise. A beau- 
tiful range of mountains, with a bold gap and pict- 
uresque foot-hills of red sand; in the immediate 
foreground the river, with t he thoroughly Span ish 
to wn on its edge, the low one-story houses, crowned 
by the towers and domes of the cathedral, and cov- 
ered with the pink light, like that on the Nile hills 
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'' \ in the early morning. We were quite satisfied with 
our^first view of a Mexican "city. 

At nine b^lock we drove into the town, always a 
mile or so from the station, and on our way, every- 
thing looked new and foreign : a corral of mules 
and prairie wagons, and the mules were harnessed 
and started while we were there ; ten of them, har- 
nessed entirely with rope, two wheelers, then four 
abreast in front of them, and then four again, — a 
most imposing array. Mexicans, in their bright- 
colored serapesy or blankets, broad hats trimmed 
with silver braid, and standing about, as if the 
world were before them and nothing for them to do. 
They are much darker than we imagined, with very 
bright eyes, but not a handsome race^ We passed a 
hacienda, house low and spreading, fruit trees and 
grounds enclosed by a high adobe fence ; cultivated 
fields, with the wheat four inches high, green veg- 
etables starting in the gardens, a few peach blos- 
soms, and wherever there is water flowing, the grass 
bright and green. 

Everything is produced by irrigation, water seems 
the only want of this high, flat land. We were 
\ driv en to th eJElaga, and words cannot describe the 

~~ '^ C^^on derfuUy foreig rQsight that met our eyes : every 
man in a costume unlilce our own, the majority 
with scrapes y bright and beautiful ; the women with 
rebozosy which are long scarfs, over their head and 
shoulders; and the queerest little brown children, 
one odd little figure being draped in terra cotta rags. 
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The fagade of the cathedral is much carved and very 
effective, but it is built of the native stone, and will 
soon crumble away. We climbed up the worn, cork- 
screw steps of the tower to the top, and the view 
was beautiful, — miles of mountain and plain, river 
and wheat-fields, and at our feet the town, quaint 
and foreign. We looked down into the court-yards, 
ox patios y round which the one-story houses are built, 
and sa,w the small shrubs, many flowers, bird-cages 
hanging on the walls, and several yards full of pig- 
eons, which are much used here for food. The 
great bells tolled for mass, and a guard of soldiers 
brought up a column of convicts, wrapped in their 
blankets, to sweep the cathedral close, with brooms 
made of bunches of twigs. When that was over 
we went into the church, to see the immense kneel- 
ing congregation, every woman's head covered with 
her shawl, the men dressed in their blankets, red, 
white, and blue, the priests as dark as the natives, 
with vestments much embroidered, and incense in 
abundance, children of all ages, to the tiniest baby 
in arms, held close to the mother by a skilful twist 
of the rebozo. The market-place in a large hollow 
square, with arcades about it, was one of the most 
interesting sights we had ever seen. Native men 
and women, with brown faces and shining eyes, 
seated on the ground, their little stores spread out 
on a blanket before them : Chili peppers, potatoes 
the size of walnuts, small onions, large squashes, lit- 
tle carrots, every variety of bean that can be grown 
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in this dry country, — very small, like the beans Gen. 
Churchill brought home from here at the time of 
the Mexican War. The women were cooking under 
the arcades, their various earthen kettles filled with 
the ** chili con came'' and the beans; on the flat 
stones the tortillas baking, after the fashion of a 
hoe-cake. Occasionally, they stew a fowl with the 
chili, and this seems the diet of the country. Their 
vessels for carrying water are very curious, and a 
woman gave us some to drink at the fountain from 
the half gourd, with which they fill them. 

We drove out through the beautiful alatneda, a 
wide, shaded avenue, with four rows of gigantic old 
Cottonwood trees, some of them five or six feet in 
diameter; and, on the side by the river, the roots 
are at least four feet above ground. There are 
wide foot-paths on either side of the drive under 
these trees, and huge stone seats covered with peo- 
ple on their way out to the fine chapel at the end. 
We went beyond to see the old aqueduct built two 
hundred years ago, and looking very Roman; the 
Jesuits certainly knew what was wanted, and where 
they wanted it. 

In the afternoon, we went to hear the band play 
in the Plaza, and saw the rich and the poor of the 
town, the few carriages of the better class, and a 
handsome and favorite young bull-fighter on a beau- 
tiful horse, in a fine Spanish dress of many colors, 
covered with silver buttons and cords. We wan- 
dered up a little street on the outskirts of the 
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town, gazed at the low houses, the vista of moun- 
tains, the blue sky and the queer children sitting on 
the stones, and were reminded of the artist Millet's 
comparison with Syria. On our way home we went 
into the church of San Francisco, and were shown 
through the old cloisters by a handsome, courteous 
young Spanish priest ; and then as an especial favor 
he uncovered the petrified head of a saint. 

We have seen so much, that words cannot de- 
scribe it all, and we are more JJiaa^comjien^at^^ 
for the long days^acrossThe plains. 

Yours, 

s. M. u 



IV. 

Aguascalientes, February 25. 
Dear R— 

We left Chihuahua on Monday, went out of the 
beautiful valley, through the gap in the mountains, 
and stopped at Santa Eulalia to see the silver 
mines ; sixty per cent, ore, but small smelting works, 
which gave us an idea of the washing-out proc- 
ess of the gold in California. The surroundings 
were so quaint and foreign that we were much 
entertained; one man with his colored blanket, 
and a woman with a blue rebozo, were resting their 
arms on a little heavily laden, shaggy burro, and 
as curious to see us as we were to see them. A 
wagon, with three mules abreast, seemed to con- 
tain a whole family ; the mother sitting on the floor 
with a baby, and a boy of four carrying a big 
rooster in his arms. On the other side of the car 
were five heavy wagons side by side, fifty mules 
were led out, ten hitched to each, with harnesses 
of rope and queer chains, and all started o£E while 
we were present. Our route lay over vast, solitary 
plains again, with a few great haciendas here and 
there, occasionally great herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep. At Jimulco the mountains were in sight, 
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high and pointed, and the setting sun covered them 
with transparent rays. 

Tuesday morning was bright and fair, and the 
cactus began to be of huge size, as we got farther 
south, the palms became trees, and agaves were 
abundant, the growth extremely interesting, but 
nothing in flower as yet. About noon, we reached 
a station called Guzman, which seemed like an oasis 
in the desert ; it was painted red, and was very neat, 
with an attempt at trees about it, and the natives 
had gathered near by and made quite a village. We 
went to the doors of the huts, made of railroad ties 
held together by adobe, and were received with 
great cordiality, all faces wreathed with smiles, and 
showing their beautifully white teeth. They were 
cooking, and showed us the stone and roller on 
which the women grind the corn ; it is then wet, 
and rolled into thin cakes, which they bake on a 
hot stone or tin over the little heap of embers; I 
tasted one of the tortillas, as they call them, and 
it was sweet and nourishing. Three small earthen 
pots were simmering round the fire, one with the 
everlasting beans, and another with soup and Chili 
peppers. There was a baby swinging in a ham- 
mock, an earthen floor, and no windows, only the 
broad open door ; but the floor was hard and swept 
to a polish, and it was all very neat. At San Juan 
we saw some wonderful mountains with perpendic- 
ular sides, and the summits, some of them miles in 
extent, as level as if made so by human hands. 
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Late in the afternoon we left the valley, and 
began zigzagging up the high range of mountains, — 
a network of rich silver mines and smelting works, 
and the claims divided from each other by myriads 
of white marble or granite posts, about two feet 
high. We finally reached a height of eighty-two 
hundred feet above the Gulf of Mexico, and our 
train came to a stand-still on a cut in a red, barren 
hillside. Far below us, across a ravine brown with 
a short, crisp grass, and on the slope of the opposite 
mountain, lay the quaint, picturesque, and interest- 
ing city of Zacatecas. It looked in the light of the 
setting sun like all the pictures we had ever seen of 
the Holy Land, and the far East, — the great domes 
and spires, the long narrow streets stretching out in 
every direction, with their low one-story plastered 
houses of every tint of color, and the whole sur- 
mounted by the old convent and chapel on the 
Bufa, for so the mountain is called owing to its 
resemblance to a buffalo; on the very top of the 
curiously stratified rocky hump stood a huge cross 
against the evening sky. 

After supper we climbed up the hill beside us to 
a campo santo which looked like Italy, and found that 
here they could hire a resting-place for twenty years 
for a stipulated sum. The length of time was carved 
on the stone, and after that has elapsed they are 
taken up and burned, and others take the place. 
From there we watched the people wander across 
the ravine, always wrapped in blankets of every 
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color of the rainbow; mules coming home from 
labor, burros with their loads of wood, horsemen 
galloping in with their leather breeches and som- 
breros y men bringing heavy loads of ore down from 
the mountains on their shoulders; and finally, the 
guard, with gun and lantern and white hood over 
his head, who came to walk round and round our 
train, to keep off the crowds of natives. The exqui- 
site pink light disappeared, and we looked at the 
great Dipper, so near the horizon that we could not 
see the handle. The North Star equally low, as it 
should be when we are so near the equator; and 
near though we are, we are so high in the air that 
it is cold after the sun goes down, and we are com- 
pelled to walk very slowly for shortness of breath. 

In the morning, we took the tramway, which 
seems a curious innovation in this land, but the use 
of tiny mules, and a long tin horn constantly blown 
by the driver, somewhat preserve it from our com- 
monplace horse-car; then down across the ravine 
and into the city, meeting bands of convicts going 
to work, who smiled and chattered and begged for 
tlacos ; past the fountain, with a huge stone basin 
about it, surrounded by men {aguadores) with their 
yoke holding two big pottery bottles, the women 
filling their picturesque red water jars with the 
gourds, and then carrying them balanced on one 
shoulder. We went next to the cathedral, the 
facade of which is covered with superb carving; on 
one side the pretty Plaza, with the governor's palace 
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looking out over the roses, pepper trees and eucalyp- 
tus, and on the other, the great covered market- 
place; then to the mint, and to the hotel, with 
always a large court or patio, a fountain and flowers 
in the centre, and surrounded by galleries, into 
which the rooms open with glass doors, — their 
only access to air and light; no locks, the beds 
composed of a spring, two boards and a blanket, 
and pottery floors ; not a word spoken except Span- 
ish, which would seem to make ordinary travelling 
an absolute impossibility; while our two interpret- 
ers are ready to go everywhere with us, and give us 
the names of fruits and pottery, — in fact, explain 
to us everything worth seeing. 

In the afternoon we went to the little town ot 
Guadalupe, five miles by tramway. The cars go by 
force of gravitation, with the little mules tearing on 
ahead round fearful curves, across bridges, through 
galleries cut in the clifif, the river beside us, and 
a low wall to protect us ; through reduction works, 
haciendas and little villages, finally stopping to see 
the beautiful chapel, built by a lady in memory of 
her husband. It is decorated in the most dazzling 
combination of white and gold, is one of the finest 
\^ things of the kind w e ever saw, and all the result 
'-^^^ of Mexican talent. It is connected with a great 
churciran3~~cfcister, the walls of which are covered 
with old paintings; and on the other side is the 
Industrial School for orphan boys, — a fine building, 
and the work carried on with much neatness and 
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accuracy, the boys beine taup-hf «, 

trade, such as spiLngL^dwefvin;ih7 T^ °i 
Printine- Th^Z • , . ^*"S the serapes, and 

about Wv ho '.' V^^' '" "'^^^^' ^"d a band of 
on wind i«r '" f^''' P^^y^*^ wonderfully well 
handTome Sn ""T' i'^ ^^ " ™°«t enthusfastic, 
us and .«if ^ ^'^'''*' ^^° "^"^ ^^^^^'•d to welcome 
find the t^'^ "%'° ""' ^ ™°™«"t f<^r the boys to 
to be^he™ S? '' ^",^-«"<=-" --. which proved 
it wfthteaf;;r''^' "^""^^'"-^ ^^«y Pl-yed 

mu^s liTo?'' '^°"I^ ''^'^ "^* *^^ ^^^ °f «- «tron^ 
like h^me to ^°'l ''': '^' ''"*"^^' "^^^^^ «««-« 
to descend K "!; ^* '^" °''^°^^ ^^ '^^t' ^d '^^^-n 
the side f ™°^' marvellous curves cut into 

hie-h K -^ *^^ mountain, crossing the ravines on 
came tntS^^' ^'^^ l>eautiful views everywhere, and 
here ^ ^^^^ P^^'° ^^^°'^- Morning found us 
the hat V?u '°°''^'^ °"^ °" ^''^ P"^«y "ty, made by 
thP »«-^ ^ ,' '^^''^^ ^""^ most wonderful and lie in 
hous^c 'i ^ ""^ P^^^'^- 'T'^^^^ ^« two bath- 

runni««.^u "* * ™"^ ^P^*' connected by a tramway 
tree^ 5 ^f^^'^Sh the fine a/ameda with beautiful old 
the i ^ *^^ ^''^^ '^^ ^* ^ ^^led ditch, in which 

lined w^>K "^^'^^ '""' "^°"' ^^''^^ ^^^' ^'^P- It was 
washing ^v,™^"', ''°™^" ^"'^ *^^"**'"«'^' ^" bathing. 
tinTZ^ " '''^'^^^ ^^t^ the soap-weed, and si^t- 

ung down, covered to their necks, waiting for them 

h T;. '^"^^^'^ *^^y ^^"'^ ^° •'^ this warm air. It w^ 
I L K ?''''^ *^'^ °^ ^''^"g to the pool to bathe. T^ 
I do beheve the Aztecs are an Asiatic race wl 
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all indulged in the baths, which are arranged for 
sponge, douche, or swimming. We chose a square 
one with steps down into it, the water four feet 
deep and about ninety-five degrees, the blue sky 
over our heads at the top of high walls, and a nice 
dressing-room with stone floors and large clean 
towels, which we much enjoyed. We drove through 
the long streets of the city to the church of San 
Marco, where we saw a fine old picture in the vestry. 
In the adjoining Garden, — which was very beautiful, 
fenced with a fine stone balustrade, and the usual 
seats and fountain, — we found masses of purple vio- 
lets, all produced by irrigation ; for elsewhere, the 
vegetation is slow, and nothing green as yet. They 
bring us the fruits of the country, which we do not 
like, but the natives here seem to revel in baked 
squash. ' You will wish I had never seen Mexico, if 
I do not stop. 

s. M. L. 



QuERETARO, February 28. 
Dear F.— 

Thursday evening, at Aguascalientes, we all went 
to the opera house to see the " Mascot," given fairly 
well in Spanish. We were greeted by a full brass 
band playing in the street, the music lighted by 
flaming torches, — a most effective scene. The in- 
terior of the theatre was very plain. The men 
walked about, talked to their neighbors, and smoked 
in the entr'acte. Many women in rebozoSy and the 
few grandes dames with very gay clothes, fans and 
jewels. 

After a fine, cool run in the early morning of 
Friday, crossing a high bridge, one hundred and fifty 
feet over the Rio Encarnacion, through a fertile coun- 
try, with fine haciendas and groups of trees, among 
which are the mesquite^ quite a novelty to us, all 
well watered by many wells, after the manner of 
the ancient ones in the Holy Land, — we arrived at 
Leon about ten o'clock. It is a fine city of about 
one hundred thousand inhabitants. We took the 
universal tramway, and went a long distance through 
the narrow, odd-looking streets, lined with leather 
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manufactories, and at each open door a loom, with a 
woman busily engaged in weaving the rebozos for 
which this place is famous. A priest's carriage 
passed us, carrying the holy sacrament to some 
dying person ; and everybody knelt, and remained 
kneeling until it had gone out of sight. 

We finally reached the Calzada^ on the outskirts 
of the town, — a beautiful avenue, with a triple row 
of fine old cottonwood trees, and underneath them 
other rows of orange trees in full flower and fruit. 
On both sides of the way were low walls of cut 
stone, with running brooks beside them, fine paved 
walks, and at intervals wide stone seats. At the 
far end was a high bridge, from which one looks 
miles away over fields of young wheat of the bright- 
est emerald green ; many of the peach trees were 
in bloom, the ash trees in full leaf, and birds sing- 
ing until the air seemed filled with music. There 
was a beautiful blackbird, like a catbird, with a 
clear, sweet note, thousands of thrushes, and many 
other birds we never saw before. We went to the 
churches, many of them fine and interesting ; to the 
theatre, the/^j^rof which, with its fountain, flowers 
and open gallery, filled us with envy; through an 
immense market, with a roof, — uncommon here, — 
where we bought delicious oranges and bananas, 
also many flowers, roses and sweet peas. Here, too, 
we found some leather sandals, universally worn by 
the native men, bound over the bare foot by thongs. 
We saw a donkey with a pig-skin of wine strapped 
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on his back, which we had read about, but never 
seen. Then to the grand Plaza, filled with rhodo- 
dendrons twenty feet high, in full bloom, roses in 
blossom, bananas showing their fruit, and beds of 
flowers, bordered with white iris. Women stood 
about the great fountain, filling their water jars, 
which differ in shape in every city. The faces of 
the women are so brown, their teeth so white, the 
rebozos so blue, and the jars so red, that it is a per- 
fect picture of color ; and one could stand and gaze 
the whole day. 

We wanted to see a house, with its patio ; and 
our interpreter took us to one belonging to a rich 
man, who owns a hacienda a little way out of town. 
He was a courteous old gentleman, and received us 
with great politeness, speaking French fluently. 
The gate was of heavy oak, with stout chain fasten- 
ings, and, when swung open, revealed a court filled 
with various kinds of shrubs in full bloom, — queer 
cacti, myrtles, roses, and geraniums, and the pots 
along the railing full of all varieties of rare plants. 
From this opened an inner court, where the horses 
were being exercised. We were shown into the 
parlor, furnished with handsome red plush, long 
mirrors on every side, old-fashioned lamps, with iri- 
descent glass pendants, and candles of tallow in 
them. There was a sewing-room with a Yankee 
sewing machine, a private chapel of ample dimen- 
sions, an aviary filled with canary birds, all singing as 
loud as they could, — and all these rooms opening on 
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to a gallery running round the patio. We were pre- 
sented to the dark-eyed, fine-looking seftora and her 
seven children, the eldest daughter playing delight- 
fully for us on the piano. We were polite in return ; 
and, as they were curious to see the Pullman hotel 
cars, quite a novelty here, we invited them to call 
on us at our palace home, which they did, arrayed 
in fine French dresses and bonnets of blue and 
pink silk and lace, and long gloves, which seemed 
an innovation in this land of mantillas. 

We left at three o'clock for Silao, running between 
high mountains, with green fields at their base, through 
groves of fine trees, with miles of fences about the 
different haciendas^ composed entirely of organ 
cactus. We arrived in time to visit two large gar- 
dens before the sun went down, finding the grounds 
yellow with sweet limes, the birds as abundant as at 
the Italian lakes, and the mercury at eighty-five de- 
grees. In the evening, we walked through the little, 
narrow, dark streets, lighted by the lanterns of the 
policemen standing here and there in the middle of 
the pavement ; then to the market-place, brilliantly 
lighted by torches stuck in the ground, and into a 
gambling room, with stone walls and floor, and a 
wide door opening directly on to the pavement. In 
the room was a long, narrow table, lighted by can- 
dles, and surrounded by Mexicans playing montey 
their dark faces and silver-trimmed sombreros mak- 
ing a very striking picture. 

Yesterday morning was bright and cool. We 
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started at seven o'clock in the narrow-gauge cars for 
Marfil, fifteen miles away up in the mountains, and 
slowly climbed the nine hundred feet before us. 
The way was made interesting by exquisite views 
over the plains below, with many silver mines and 
villages dotted on the hills about us. The highways 
were fairly alive with mule trains and burros heavily 
weighted with great packages of silver ore and big 
fagots of wood. The tiny farms were hedged with 
the organ cactus grown close together in fluted 
columns three or four inches through, and to the 
height of twenty to thirty feet, making a solid and 
impenetrable barrier. If we could see them in blos- 
som, we should be content ; and it is so warm now, 
we hope they may soon come out. 

At Marfil we found open tram-cars, with six mules 
each, awaiting us ; and set forth on our five-mile ride 
to the old Spanish town of Guanajuato, founded in 
1554, to open the rich silver mines, and it is now a 
place of fifty thousand inhabitants. Words cannot 
describe what we saw as we went down the steep 
hillside into the narrow ravine, with barely space 
for the road and the river, which was walled in to 
prevent overflowing ; high cliffs were beside us, now 
quite perpendicular, then covered with small adobe 
houses clinging to the face of them. There are 
many silver mills surrounded by high walls, looking, 
with their guard-towers at each corner, like old for- 
tresses ; and as such, they are used even now to 
protect them from the raids of mountain robbers. 
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The road was so narrow that the driver kept blow- 
ing his horn to open a passage through the great 
pack trains of mules and burros, all in motion at 
once. There were troops of them laden with great 
round nets of oranges packed in hay, and brought all 
the way from the coast ; great hide bags of heavy 
silver ore ; crates of live turkeys and fowls ; large 
bags of charcoal ; and, more amusing than all, 
immense live black pigs grunting and squealing, 
strapped tightly over the backs of the burros. Below 
the wall, on the river's edge, parties of natives were 
busily engaged in washing silver ore and making 
thousands of adobe brick. It was the regular day 
for killing stray dogs, and heaps of them lay by the 
sides of the road, waiting for the skins to be taken 
off : imagine an air so dry that they were perfectly 
harmless and odorless, and not a fly to be seen any- 
where. At last, we reached the busy town itself; 
and nowhere have we seen such throngs of people 
in the streets and upon the very ornamental little 
Plaza; in front of the cathedral to which they are 
adding a large pillared portico of the fine variegated 
sandstone brought from a quarry near by. Unlike 
any other city in Mexico we have seen, the houses 
are three or four stories high, and always with a 
loggia at the top, after the Italian fashion, to take the 
place of the usual patio, which the limited space in 
the narrow ravine does not permit. We climbed up 
to the little bowl, as it were, at the head of the ra- 
vine, surrounded by mountains, where is the great 
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reservoir of the town. It is a broad, deep lake, 
formed by a dam fifty feet high, and crowned by 
a handsome, wide bridge. Here the water is col- 
lected from the hills, and carried down by a series 
of dams, to the great stone pipes which supply the 
town. Instead of the usual fountains, there are 
cocks at intervals, and everywhere a line of natives 
waiting for their turn, the aguadores here carrying 
each two long jars covered with a network of cords, 
suspended from the forehead by a heavy strap. The 
wealthier portion of the inhabitants live up in these 
hills. Their beautiful villas of varied colors are built 
on terraces overlooking the pools of water, and the 
gardens filled with shrubs in flower, luxuriant vines, 
and palm trees two feet through at the root ; on one 
stone balustrade, no less than seven stately pea- 
cocks displayed their gaudy colors. We climbed a 
steep street of steps cut in the hillside, and went 
through the open market — where we bought still 
another variety of beautiful red pottery — to the old 
castle of Grehaditas, with the four huge hooks still 
on the corners where once hung suspended the 
heads of the patriot chief Hidalgo and his generals. 
Through a narrow iron gateway and past groups of 
convicts, — it now being used as a prison, — we made 
our way to the top for a view of the town and sur- 
rounding mountains, which was superb. Below us 
lay the great patio of some redaction works, where 
the silver is worked by the same process as that 
used three hundred years ago ; the men and mules 
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walking in endless procession through mud two feet 
deep, composed of ore and quicksilver, from the 
effects of which the mules die in about three years. 
On the other side is an immense amphitheatre, in 
which a bull-fight may frequently be seen. 

After all this wonderful day, which we never ex- 
pected to see equalled this side of the far East, 
we returned to Silao. No one can appreciate until 
they have tried it, the comfort of coming home to the 
pleasant, airy car, swept and garnished ; an easy seat, 
flowers on the table, and an excellent dinner, with 
native wine made from the quince, which we liked 
extremely. At four o'clock, we left for Quer^taro, 
travelling over a superb farming region, and failed to 
find the fresh strawberries at Irapuato which are sold 
here almost every day in the year, an unusual frost 
having killed them. At Celaya, we had an exquisite 
sunset behind the many domes and spires of the 
town. The lights on the mountains were so clear 
and distinct and the shadows of the people so sharp 
and defined that they were perfect silhouettes ; we 
were certain of another lovely day, indeed, we are 
always sure of that in this country, up to the first 
of May. 

s. M. L. 



VI. 

City of Mexico, March 4. 
Dear F.— 

We awoke to a beautiful Sunday morning at 
Quer^taro, with birds singing gayly in the compara- 
tively wild alameda near the station, and the bells 
of the forty-six churches all ringing at once. Car- 
riages were provided, — an unusual arrangement, 
which we do not like so well as open tram-cars ; and 
we drove out through the city to the Cerro de las 
Campaftas, a high mound, on the side of which, 
marked by three slabs and a little iron railing, is 
the spot where Maximilian and his two generals, 
Miramon and Mejia, were shot in 1867. Imagine 
the poor, deluded foreigner ending his life in this 
lonely place, and the sad, heart-broken, crazed wife 
across the sea still longing for his coming. 

The view from this hill is gorgeous, and a perfect 
panorama. The old city, crowned with its brightly 
colored domes and towers, was founded in the fif- 
teenth century by the Aztecs, and lies in a pretty 
valley, rendered very fertile by the little river, Otra 
Banda, which runs through it, bordered with lovely 
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ash trees, grain fields on all sides, and vegetables 
springing up in the great market-gardens. We drove 
home through the open market, where women sat 
with stores of pottery spread out before them, and 
protected from the hot sun by white linen awnings, 
stretched on four poles ; to the Plaza, beautiful with 
its ash trees, palms, and bananas, and a fine band 
playing, but crowded by Sunday sight-seers ; and so 
curious were they about the Yankee strangers that 
we were glad to leave. 

A quiet afternoon, varied by a short walk to a 
shop, where we bought some pretty opals, which all 
come from the mines near here. Gov. Ov6ra drove 
by in a carriage drawn by six mules, and came 
to inspect our train, followed by the son of Seiior 
Rubio, the proprietor of the great Hercules cotton 
mills, — a handsome boy of twenty, riding a fine 
black Arabian horse, with saddle and bridle, and in 
fact his whole dress, a glittering mass of silver deco- 
rations ; a native groom behind him, well armed 
with pistols. 

Monday morning, the Division Superintendent, 
who had come from the City of Mexico to meet us, 
and who proved to be a very agreeable man, with 
much to tell about the habits and customs of this 
strange land, in which he has lived for three years, 
suggested that we should run out and visit the Her- 
cules mill, while the engine took in wood and water. 
It was an entirely unexpected treat, and we were 
glad of the opportunity to see the great establish- 
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ment, which is said to have cost over ;J!4,ooo,ooo. 
We went under the great arches of the aqueduct, 
ninety feet high, finer than those near Rome. The 
country was literally three miles of garden and 
grove, ash trees, cacti, bananas, palms, pepper trees, 
with a jungle of vines, until we alighted, and crossed 
a bridge over the water-way of the mill ; which was 
picturesque, looking like a castle, in a large enclos- 
ure surrounded by high walls, with solid gates and 
heavy fastenings, which, even at the present day, are 
kept closed, a guard mounted, and no member of the 
family ventures abroad after dark. They showed us 
a regular armory, — guns loaded and two field-pieces, 
to be used in cases of necessity. We were wel- 
comed with great civility by Sefior Rubio, a fine- 
looking man of middle age, and by the son, who, in a 
suit of white linen and a gray sombrero y was an in- 
teresting feature of the entertainment ; and were 
shown all over the mill, saw the spinning and 
weaving rooms, mostly tended by natives, and were 
told that the great overshot wheel of fifty feet was 
one of the largest in the world. At length, they 
ushered us into the pretty garden, with its fountain 
and tiny lake, bird-cages hanging about, and the 
various birds singing loudly, and then through the 
great kitchen and the satin-furnished salons^ with an 
apparently perennial Christmas tree in the corner. 

After a most courteous and formal farewell, we 
returned to our cars, and were soon off and away to 
Tula, across a wide plain, with the first great agave 
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or maguey fields we had seen, and with lovely views 
all around us, we began to climb the mountains to 
Marquez, the highest place on the road, eight thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-four feet above the 
sea, where we waited for wood. A big ash tree was 
covered with a bright red orchid in full bloom, but, 
unfortunately, out of reach. From here, A. rode on 
the engine, down the fourteen hundred feet, round 
wonderful curves, into the lovely Tula valley, where 
the Toltecs built their capital in 700. Now, a few 
inhabitants, some ancient stones in the Plaza, a 
curious old cathedral, built by the Spaniards in 
1553 as the original mark still shows, and sur- 
rounded by the old wall which was once used as a 
means of defence, are all that is left to represent 
its ancient glory. Pulque is said to have originated 
here. Here we certainly first tried it, and differed 
in our tastes, I finding it very good, while the 
others of our party disliked it extremely. After 
tea, we went to a maguey grove, to see them draw 
the juice from which pulque is made. The plant 
grows unmolested for eight years ; then the stalk 
with the flower-bud is cut out, leaving a deep, bowl - 
like cavity in the stem, into which the juice flows, 
four or five quarts a day, for six or eight weeks, 
depending upon its thriftiness, when it is exhausted 
and is of no further use except to throw out young 
shoots round the old root, which are transplanted to 
renew the crop. A peon^ as they call a native, went 
with us, taking a long, slender gourd grown for the 
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purpose, which he thrust into the cavity, and, hold- 
ing the other end in his mouth, exhausted the air, 
making a siphon of it, and filling from it a pig-skin 
which he carried on his back, and it was a novel and 
curious sight. 

We passed the night on a siding, with the usual 
guard, starting at six in the morning, crossing a 
range of lovely hills, and through the great Nochis- 
tongo cut, twelve miles long, on a narrow shelf dug 
into the bank. The train stopped, that we might 
look down at the old canal, one hundred and fifty 
feet below us : and the opposite bank of the cafion 
was quite three hundred feet away. How any race 
ever attempted such a work as this cut, or the great 
structures, the ruins of which are still to be seen 
here, seems as much a mystery as the building of 
the Pyramids of Egypt. Thirty miles more, across 
the beautiful valley of Mexico, with its maguey 
fields, green meadows, long highways lined with 
Cottonwood trees, aqueducts, glimpses of Lake Tex- 
coco, the volcanoes beyond half hidden by the mist, 
and we finally reach the city, and are driven madly 
through the fine wide streets to the Hotel Iturbide. 
It was once the home of the Emperor of the same 
name, — a handsome, solid pile of stone, opening on 
a paved court, which is surrounded by open galleries 
on each of the four stories, and all reached by wide 
stone staircases. There are three other courts ; but 
we were in the original house, and ours must have 
been part of the grand salon of other days, judging 
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from the height, size, and decoration. Our long 
windows opened on to a balcony overlooking the 
street of San Francisco, the fashionable thorough- 
fare of the city, leading from the big Plaza to the 
grand Paseo. We have our meals at the Caf6 An- 
glais, near by ; and find them very good and abun- 
dant, with French cooking of a modified kind. 

This is a large handsome city, with broad avenues 
radiating to the suburbs ; many open squares ; fine 
solid stone houses, nearly all of them with patios : 
long arcades with shops, and stands for street vend- 
ers; streets with stone pavements; and wide side- 
walks, as clean as constant sweeping can make 
them. The Plaza Mayor has a very elaborate band- 
stand in the centre, and in the evening it is brill- 
iantly lighted, and throngs of people gather there 
almost every night to listen to the fine music of the 
military bands. Facing this is the grand cathedral, 

— one of the most imposing we have ever seen, 

— with two great towers and elaborate fa5ades of 
carved stone. In the chapels are the tombs of the 
viceroys, and many good paintings. The high altar 
is richly decorated, and the carving of the choir stalls 
very beautiful. 

We went to the National Museum, where the 
great circular Sacrificial Stone of the Aztecs, the 
huge Idol, many smaller images and vases, and 
the feathered serpent, have been gathered, and as 
the years go on it promises to be a wonderful col- 
lection. Maximilian's great state coach is here, but 
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it has too much gilding and trapping for this side 
of the water, and the empire has disappeared. 
Later on, we sat on the wide stone seats of the 
alameduy and watched the unceasing stream of car- 
riages, varying from the finished equipages of for- 
eign legations to the humblest and cheapest of cabs, 
all on their way to the Paseo where they drive every 
day in the year from five to seven. 

This morning we drove out to the Castle of Cha- 
pultepec, over this same Paseo de la Reforma^ which 
is nearly three miles long, lined with double rows of 
trees on each side, shading the paved footways, and 
intersected by six great circles, each four hundred 
feet in diameter, ornamented by a central statue 
surrounded by beds of flowers. At the end of this, 
on a rocky eminence, surrounded at its base by a 
great park of superb old cypresses, some of them 
fifteen feet through and heavily draped with Spanish 
moss, stands the castle. It was the original site of 
the Palace of Montezuma; and well was it chosen, 
for the view of the vast plain, the city in the dis- 
tance, and the two great snow-crowned volcanoes, 
Popocatapetl and Ixtaccihuatl, looming high in the 
air, formed a magnificent panorama. Part of the 
present castle, once occupied by Maximilian, is now 
being furnished and decorated anew for President 
Diaz : the larger part is occupied as a National Mil- 
itary School by about three hundred cadets, one of 
whom, speaking excellent English, showed us over 
the various buildings, and explained their excellent 
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system of instruction. Can you imagine us, four 
thousand miles from home, seven thousand two hun- 
dred feet up in the air, still alive and well and en- 
joying this wonderful country ? . . . 



VII. 

City of Mexico, March 8. 
Dear F.— 

A delightful day to Toluca and back, fifty miles, 
over the Las Cruces Mountains, on the Mexican 
National Road. After a long drive through the 
Paseo, leaving the station at eight o'clock, we crossed 
the wide western plain, and began to creep up the 
heavy grade, curving in and out among the hills, 
crossing deep ravines on high trestles, with fre- 
quent glimpses of the beautiful Valley far below, 
the great city looking a mere dot, the lakes glisten- 
ing in the sun, and the two high peaks standing 
out distinctly in the clear morning light. We fol- 
lowed a tiny river which furnishes abundant irriga- 
tion, by means of long flumes ; while every available 
slope was enclosed with a maguey hedge round 
great rows of the maguey itself, and occasional 
patches of corn just springing up, looking like a 
large garden on the mountain side and reminding 
us of the slopes of the Pyrenees. The huts of the 
peons were most picturesque : broad overhanging 
shingle roofs, held down by big stones, as one often 
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sees them on the Swiss chalets, a great square corn- 
crib by each one. 

Passing through a long tunnel, and leaving far 
below us another lovely valley, with a little moun- 
tain village clustered around a curious old church 
with bright pink towers, we now find ourselves in 
the savin growth of all high lands ; and at Cima, the 
"top," we are told it is ten thousand two hundred 
and eighty feet above the sea, and many of our fellow- 
travellers find it difficult to breathe in the rarefied 
air. Rushing down the western slope, round great 
curves, stopping once for a view of the grand soli- 
tary peak of Toluca, rising majestically above the 
wide valley of Salazar (rich in immense haciendas)^ 
with the river gleaming through it and an occasional 
whirling sand-spout in the distance ; and once again 
to look down into the tiny town of Ocoyocac, so 
directly below us that we could have dropped a stone 
perpendicularly into the Plaza itself ; then down to 
the plain below under the arches of an aqueduct, 
reaching Toluca at noon of a market day. We 
passed through great crowds of people, more primi- 
tive than any we had seen, — the principal features 
of blankets, burros^ and brown babies varying but 
little, however, — to a large and well-appointed res- 
taurant, where we had an excellent French dinner. 
After the usual sights, the cathedral large and spe- 
cially interesting, in a city where modern civilization 
is just finding its way, we left at three o'clock, 
reversing our beautiful route of the morning, and 
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arriving at seven at the Iturbide, wearied with a 
long day so full of pleasure, and with so much to 
remember. 

Saturday morning, we went early to the pretty 
flower-market in the shade of the great cathedral, 
and there took the open tram-cars to Guadalupe, two 
miles away. Our route lay through the great gates 
of olden time, and over the ancient causeway, built 
before the lake was drained and by which Cortez 
is said to have entered in 1519. It is lined with 
large stone shrines, representing the fourteen sta- 
tions of the cross, where on certain festivals the 
devout pilgrims may be seen praying at each one ; 
and going on their knees all the way to worship at 
the shrine of our Lady of Guadalupe, who several 
hundred years ago appeared there to a poor Indian, 
and miraculously printed a tiny figure of herself on 
his iilmaf or apron. This may still be seen in the 
great church, framed in the front of the high altar, 
before which is a rail of solid silver, and miracu- 
lous cures are said to have been effected here, and 
there are many crutches and votive offerings hanging 
on the walls. We saw one poor woman come in on 
her knees, carrying a lighted candle, and supported 
on either side, looking as if she would die before 
our eyes. ^Notmthstandiog jsuch. superstition we 
discover that there are many liberal CathoHcs in 
Mexico, who were pleased when the church property 
was confiscated and the convents closed. There is 
no doubt that this great railroad communication. 
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although it may never pay it^. <^rigipat;orP, w^^'^ rap- 
idly civilize the country ; and we are very glad v/e_ 
came to see it in this stage. There is a fine chapel 
^Vering a bubbling spring, also miraculous ; and on 
the top of the hill, mounted by a quaint flight of 
broad stone steps, still another, with a little campQ 
santOy and a curious votive offering, consisting of 
two great, stone, broad sails on a stone mast, 
erected by a grateful sailor. The view from the ter- 
race is superb, reversing that at Chapultepec. 

We have but one wish unfulfilled, a shower, which 
never comes. There are heavy clouds, and we have 
once seen lightning ; but no rain. The thorns by the 
roadside are bursting their white buds, and a shrub, 
looking like gorse, is covered with yellow blossoms ; 
but the smaller wild flowers have not yet started. 
We were very anxious to see the floating gardens, or 
chmampasy as they are called, of which we had read 
so much ; and we started in carriages by seven 
o'clock in the morning, partly to avoid the heat at 
mid-day, but especially to meet the early boats com- 
ing to the city, laden with flowers for the markets. 
We drove through seemingly interminable streets, 
until we reached the outskirts of the town, where 
the more primitive and picturesque modes of life 
still prevail ; and to an old Paseo, which follows the 
course of the broad Viga canal. Here were the typ- 
ical flat-bottomed boats, — laden with green alfalfa 
grass, women, children, and flowers, — each poled by 
an Indian with brawny arms and legs with white 
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breeches, and striking picturesque attitudes, as if 
for our especial benefit. 

We drove on a few miles into the country, meeting 
a constant procession of these boats, laden with all 
kinds of produce, until we reached the Indian vil- 
lage of San Anita ; consisting of a small church, a 
tiny Plaza, many little huts made of straw and 
thatched with the same, and all as clean as clean 
could be. We stepped from a wharf (a bit of plank 
fastened to the bank) into flat-bottomed boats, lined 
with straw mats, and long benches in the middle, 
and were poled through one narrow canal after the 
other; and there saw the floating gardens, just as 
they were described, although they float no longer 
since the lake was lowered. Each man owns his 
own narrow strip, and we were surprised to find it 
so highly cultivated, the intervening canals supply- 
ing weeds enough for dressing, which are gathered 
from the top of the water by poles, piled in heaps 
to decay, and sufficing to make the soil as black as 
Erebus. There were growing vegetables of all 
kinds. The boatmen presented us radishes and 
lettuce, and gathered for us great bunches of bright 
and beautiful poppies and marigolds, and we re- 
turned with our anticipations fully realized. ^ 

In the afternoon, although it was Sunday, we 
went out to a place in the suburbs to see the bull- 
fight, which always takes place on this, th^fite day of 
the week. It was a sight to bfehold. A great am- 
phitheatre with a large ring in the centre ; reserved 
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boxes filled with distinguished guests ; ladies dressed 
in white satin and pink bonnets ; children, as young 
even as six years ; and great slanting tiers of board 
seats, filled with men and women, with brown faces, 
blue rebozoSy white breeches, serapes and broad som- 
breros, all shouting and waving their hats to the 
music of two bands. A great flourish of trumpets, 
and through a side door enters a procession, led by 
the popular matador, gorgeously arrayed, followed by 
six banderilleros, dressed in red, silver, and gold, with 
various colored satin cloaks to flourish in the bull's 
face, and sharp pointed darts, trimmed with gay 
papers, to thrust in his back. Then came six pica- 
dores, mounted on gayly caparisoned horses, which 
were blindfolded and somewhat protected by heavy 
leather shields. With all this parade, we expected a 
great display, but it proved a very cruel and tame 
affair. The five great bulls, coming into the arena, 
one after the other, as they were successively killed, 
were tame, and too much terrified to fight, except 
one, who tossed over a horse and rider, to the delight 
of the crowd, who yelled and cheered most heartily. 
They were finally stabbed in the back of the neck, 
by the long narrow sword of the matador ; and then 
drawn from the ring by six horses driven by the 
clowns, and all was over. There will sppn be.?.9_ 
such thing as a bull-fight left, civilization will surely 

destroy so great an enormity. 

This morning, the girls have been to an old curi- 
osity shop, and were fortunate in finding some Span- 
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ish fans, and two beautiful mantillas^ the use of 
which is unfortunately dying out, and being super- 
seded by Paris bonnets. We leave in a few hours 
for a three days' excursion to the tropics, which 
seems to promise much enjoyment. 

s. M. L. 



VIII. 

City of Mexico, March 12. 
Dear F.— 

We have made our famous trip to the tropics, re- 
turning this morning, and it has been most interesting. 
We left for Puebla, one hundred miles away, on Mon- 
day, again in a special train, the darkey porters of the 
"Antwerp" grinning with delight at our return. 
Skirting Lake Texcoco, with its white carbonate 
edges, we ran through great fields of the largest 
maguey district in the country ; miles and miles of 
long rows, regularly planted ; plants from two to ten 
feet high, the huge spiked leaves looking as if they 
were carved out of green marble. We met many 
trains carrying pulque to the city, where the con- 
sumption is enormous, about ten thousand barrels 
daily ; used by the natives in the same free way 
milk is used at home. At San Juan Teotihuacan, 
rising from the plain, and covered with grass, like 
natural mounds, are the two pyramids erected by the 
Toltecs to the Sun and the Moon. The glow on the 
two great volcanoes as evening came on was superb ; 
a new moon appeared directly between them, and 
later, from the siding where we passed the night at 
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Puebla, we saw for the first time the great Southern 
Cross. The sun rose over the lovely Malinche Moun- 
tain to the east of us, crept slowly down the slopes of 
the two familiar peaks on the west, lighting up the 
great city and making a mass of color, of the many- 
tinted, glistening tiles of dome and tower. 

Taking the tram-cars, we went through clean, 
well-paved streets to the cathedral, perhaps the 
handsomest we have seen ; the great domes gilded 
with the most extraordinary and beautiful tracery ; 
the rich, high altar supported and surrounded by 
exquisite pillars of native onyx, some very old illu- 
minated missals in the choir, and many fine portraits 
in the Hall of the Bishops, which is hung with won- 
derful Gobelin tapestry, presented by Charles V. 
Dinner at the H6tel de Diligencias, and very quaint 
and foreign ; our long table being laid in an open 
gallery, overhanging the court, and a heavy fringe of 
Spanish moss hung on strings across the broad arches, 
to protect us from the sun, with pots of flowering 
plants all along the railing at the bottom ; delicious 
French cooking, served in a very elaborate manner. 
The Plaza was lovely, birds singing merrily ; and we 
sat in the shade, watching the women fill their water 
jars and the little brown boys offering candied fruits 
from great trays carried on their heads, and water 
ices, in small round tin tubes, packed in wet grass to 
protect them from the air. 

Later, we drove back to the cars, past the gor- 
geous memorial chapel of San Domingo ; also, a new 
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Penitentiary, in process of building, which is very 
substantial, but the style of architecture is sadly 
changed. This is baked red brick, with white stone 
trimmings, and might have been built in Newton. 
We are here not a day too soon ! In the early 
morning of Wednesday, we started in the open tram- 
cars for Cholula, seven miles away across the broad 
plain, over a grass-grown track. A small river 
winding through it, gives plenty of irrigation, and 
changes the whole face of this dry country, creating 
a new world of fertility and beauty ; no more maguey 
or cactus, but field after field of grain, about six 
inches high, and as green as green can be. We 
soon came in sight of the Pyramid, rising out of the 
plain, growing larger as we neared it, and finally 
reached the old town at its base, of which little is 
left except ruins to indicate what was a large city 
when Cortez came. We climbed slowly, stopping 
occasionally for breath, up the wide, stone-paved 
road, winding all the way to the top, two hundred 
and four feet, and were grateful that the sky was 
overcast, a most unusual occurrence in this region. 
The summit once reached, we were fully repaid for 
our exertion by the panorama before us, which was 
wonderfully beautiful. Green fields and villages; 
the two great volcanoes within twenty miles, on the 
opposite side; the Malinche, and the distant peak 
of Orizaba, both rising so high that even the trop- 
ical sun has no effect on the perpetual snow ; the 
spires of the city gleaming in the distance, — all 
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combine to make a marvellous picture. On the ter- 
race at the top stands a pretty chapel, built by the 
Spaniards, to replace the ancient Aztec shrine, 
erected to the God of the Air, still kept in perfect 
repair, which seemed astonishing, with such a pov- 
erty-stricken population. We lingered, hating to 
leave the lovely scene, and, leaning over the wall, 
picked from a leafless tree just within reach superb 
bunches of brilliant red flowers, like poinsettia ; and 
then made our way slowly down, buying of one of 
the many little brown boys a tiny, rudely carved 
head, a relic of the Aztec worship, such as are con- 
stantly found in the steep sides of this Pyramid, 
built by unknown hands. On the lonely Plaza is a 
large ruined church, with rows of arches, which must 
have been imposing in their day, but are rapidly 
crumbling away. History relates that Cortez cruelly 
massacred priests and people here ; and everything 
looked so ancient, and bore such marks of former 
civilization, that it was indeed a solemn old place. 
I gathered a thistle blossom, as large as a single 
white poppy, and many of them on the same stem, 
a small purple flower like heliotrope, and the wild 
blue flax, which covers all the fields. 

We returned to our steam-cars at Puebla, and in 
the afternoon went by rail to Santa Anna, there 
taking the open tram-cars again to Tlaxcala, the cap- 
ital of the little Indian State of the same name, and 
seven miles away, in the hills. The large old city of 
the days of Cortez has dwindled to a tiny town ; and 
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we walked through the arcades surrounding the an- 
cient Plaza, up a long paved hill, through some lofty 
arches, to the oldest church in America, built in 
1520. There they showed us the first pulpit, and 
the antique font, where the earliest baptism of Mexi- 
cans took place; both dedicated to New Spain, as 
the inscription shows. Here, too, are the first vest- 
ments, heavily embroidered in gold, sent out to the 
new kingdom, by Philip of Spain. This little State 
is Indian, pure and unadulterated; and four years 
ago they chose an Indian governor, who lives in the 
palace, a two-story stucco house, quite imposing, 
with broad windows and iron balconies, shaded by 
the large ash trees of the Plaza ; soon a messenger 
appeared, an officer of the staff, to say that the Gov- 
ernor would be happy to receive the American 
strangers ; and we were ushered up through a long 
entrance hall into an ample and well-furnished recep- 
tion room. Presently he entered ; a handsome, very 
dark Indian, dressed in civilian's clothing, with a 
most friendly, pleasant face, shaking hands with each 
one of the party with much ease, grace, and cor- 
diality ; and, after his offering to do anything in his 
power to add to our pleasure, we took leave of him. 
He sent one of his secretaries to show us the curious 
garden, which T. L. had told us he was anxious to 
have us see, and it was a very interesting place, — 
a n Ita lian garden in a small way, — paths and stone 
steps winding up a lovely hillside, shaded by quinces 
in full bloom, flower-beds filled with roses, geraniums. 
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daisies, and a great many odd things we never 
saw before; many fountains, and, in one shaded 
nook, a deep plunge bath of cut stone, with descend- 
ing steps. The old seftor who owns it is very eccen- 
tric, and has not been outside the walls for fourteen 
years; and Mr. Riveroll took the girls in to the 
villa, to thank him for allowing us to visit it. We 
returned to Santa Anna, and left in the twilight for 
Esperanza, where we were to remain all night. 
Here we parted from Seilor Fortunio, of Puebla, a 
very agreeable Spanish gentleman, who owns the 
tramways in all these towns, and has accompanied 
us for the last two days, adding much to our pleas- 
ure, and enabling us to see TIaxcala, quite off the 
usual route of travel ; a happy thought, by which all 
succeeding parties will benefit. 

We started at sunrise, the Orizaba mountain ris- 
ing in majesty from the plain, its bold, lofty, 
rounded peak, nearly ten thousand feet above us, 
covered white with snow, and the surrounding light 
pink with the sun's rays : it was a gorgeous sight ! 
At the Boca del Monte, we began the great descent 
of over six thousand feet, through the temperate 
and the tropic zones, nearly to the level of the Gulf 
of Mexico. For miles the road is cut into the side 
of the mountain, with such wonderful gorges, such 
caflons, such upland farms, with fertile valleys and 
tiny villages, an actual half-mile below you, as you 
twist and turn and wind round the fearful curves 
and grades, such as we may have dreamed about, but 
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never have seen before. At Alta Luz, on the brink 
of a steep precipice, we watched a train of the ordi- 
nary light and narrow English cars creeping up from 
below to take the place of our heavy Pullmans, which 
proved too long for the short curves of the track ; 
and, while we were waiting, we wished you were with 
us ; for the queer flowers we gathered would have 
delighted you. High up in the air, clinging to every 
crevice in the rocks were, sometimes within reach, 
orchids a foot long, bright red ; striped-leaved plants, 
such as we see in green-houses, a shrub as large as a 
lilac, covered with long, white, trumpet-shaped blos- 
soms, like stramonium ; red flowers lined with pink, 
looking like our cardinals ; and ferns, growing every- 
where. Down, again down, through tunnels, across 
high bridges, the red roofs of the little town of Mal- 
tratra directly below us ; every inch of the low land 
cultivated to the highest degree ; corn, grain, and al- 
falfa high and green ; tobacco and big fields of sugar- 
cane, — the sugar here very sweet, though much 
browner than our own, — and we thought the valley 
well deserved its name, of La Joy a ^ the Gem. From 
here, in and out among the mountains, in the bottom 
of a narrow gorge, named the Infiemillo^ beside a 
swift flowing river, we reach Orizaba, a quaint, Span- 
ish-looking place, with its dark swarthy people. It 
lies in the centre of a most exquisite valley, the 
great peak towering always above it ; and is covered 
with fields of grain, alfalfa, grass, corn, and sugar- 
cane, mixed with fig trees, oranges, bananas, pome- 
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granates, mamae, and all varieties of curious Mexi- 
can fruits, the surrounding hills no longer wooded, 
but cultivated to the summit. Skirting for miles the 
edge of a great ravine filled with a tangle of luxu- 
riant growth, crossing the head of it on a high bridge, 
we doubled back on the other side, and reached Cor- 
doba. Here the air was hot, soft, and damp, and we 
were fairly in the terra caliente ; but, fortunately, the 
sky was overcast with a low lying hazy mist, which 
heightened the artistic effect of the mountains. 
The huts were of bamboo sticks driven into the 
ground, with palm-leaf thatch ; men and women 
dressed in white cotton and broad hats ; chickens, 
turkeys, pigs, and little naked, brown pickaninnies, 
all rolling together on a clean swept space before the 
door ; while in every direction stretched the great 
coffee fields of this region. Lower down, another 
thousand feet, we passed the beautiful Atoyac Falls, 
in a deep ravine, the vegetation on the mountains 
beside us growing more and more dense and tropical, 
until we were in the midst of palms and bananas 
twenty feet high; mango trees in bloom, covered 
with wisterias and pink morning-glories ; yellow 
flowers, like magnolias, covering large trees without 
leaves ; gigantic hibiscus, with brilliant red blos- 
soms; yellow jasmine in full bloom; ferns a foot 
broad and two yards long; and the trees at the 
station covered with orchids gathered from the sur- 
rounding country. 
Paso del Macho was the end of our route, only 
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forty miles from Vera Cruz, and we had a glimpse 
of the Gulf of Mexico ; but we were almost down to 
the sea level, and the country looked so flat and 
uninteresting, that we gladly turned our faces north- 
ward. Up, up we climbed, where we had gone down 
before, with the aid of the powerful double-ender 
engines, — an exquisite sunset, and, later, the bright- 
est of bright moons, ravines now looking like ter- 
rific, unfathomed depths from the sharp curves, and 
the tiny lights of the little villages twinkling far 
below us, as we leave them behind. Glad we were, 
filled with delight as the day had been, to reach our 
own cars, and find a good supper awaiting us, having 
lived principally on excitement and the many varie- 
ties of tropical fruits offered us at the stations. 
This last day proved the climax of our trip, and 
formed a striking contrast to the Syrian-like days 
on the top of the great table land. 



Yours, 



s. M. L. 



IX. 

El Paso, Texas, March i8. 
Dear F.— 

We lingered three days in the picturesque old 
City of Mexico, for rest, and for making the last 
purchases of odd trifles peculiar to the place, and, 
taking the last look at the curious sights, we left 
Monday, and here we are again in the United 
States, after an uninterrupted run of more than 
twelve hundred miles. It has been very pleasant 
and very speedy ; and, having seen so much in the 
last few days, we were content to look 'at the cactus, 
the mesquite bushes, and the beautiful lights on the 
mountains, admiring views which we had passed 
before in the night. We climbed one mountain, as 
the sun was near its setting, and, looking back 
across the plain, striped with tints of brown, green, 
and pale yellow, was a little town, with glittering 
spires, by the side of a deep blue lake, — so blue that 
it seemed unnatural, — a high hill in the background, 
glowing with pink light, and all so enchanting that 
we were sorry when it faded from our sight. Meet- 
ing people on this long route seems like hailing a 
ship at sea ; and we greeted with pleasure the party 
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of Mr. C. P., from Boston, on the platforms of their 
special cars, and were glad to get the latest news 
from home. The thermometer stood at ninety de- 
grees one day on the sand plains ; but, on account of 
the high, dry air, we were not uncomfortable. After 
two or three hours' delay at the Custom House, 
many people having to pay duties on serapes, feather- 
pictures, etc., the party separated, the regular train 
returning directly to Boston, and eight other people 
waited with us here for the New Orleans express to 
Los Angeles. We were sorry to leave the comfort- 
able cars, which had been our home so long ; to say 
good-by to the pleasant friends made on the trip ; to 
our attentive and considerate conductor, Mr. W. ; to 
our devoted friend the Major; and last, but not least, 
to our interpreter, Mr. Manuel RiveroU, who had so 
pleasantly and skilfully divided his attentions among 
us, and proved himself a bright, clever man, with a 
most intelligent knowledge of his beloved Republic. 
We have spent the day wandering about this new 
town, which had, four years ago, a population of 
six hundred, now numbering seven thousand; and 
where, judging from two large hotels, many shops, a 
Plaza laid out with fountains, palms, and cacti, some 
one is bound to make a big fortune. A few of the 
party have crossed the long bridge over the Rio 
Grande, to take a last look at Mexico and the tiny 
town of Paso del Norte. We fear that we shall be 
disappointed in California, for it cannot be so foreign 
as all we leave behind us; but we hope to find 
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enough of interest to write about to amuse you, and 
to repay ourselves. We sleep to-night in a special 
car, which will be attached to the New Orleans ex- 
press towards morning ; and we expect to breakfast 
in Deming, where we shall join the first spring ex- 
cursion en route for California. With the unfailing 
thoughtfulness shown everywhere for our comfort, 
we were met here by a new conductor, sent from 
Los Angeles to escort us to San Francisco; and 
again we are impressed with the luxury and ease of 
this mode of travelling. 

Truly yours, s. m. l. 



Riverside, California, March 21. 
Dear R— 

In the early morning of Friday, we passed Fort 
Bliss, with its neat and comfortable quarters, long 
rows of cannon, soldiers walking about, the stars 
and stripes flying, — always a welcome sight, — and 
soon found ourselves running through the great 
plains of New Mexico, skirted by distant, snow- 
capped mountains. It seems an interminable desert ; 
great waves of pure and unadulterated sand, some- 
times fifty feet high, and not a shadow of vegetation ; 
not a cactus, nor a sage bush, to relieve the desola- 
tion. We had at one time an actual sand-storm, so 
thick that we could not see a foot from the car in 
any direction ; but the weather being cool, and the 
windows all closed, we suffered no inconvenience, 
and it was soon over. At Deming, we found the 
California party waiting for us, and among them 
Judge L. and his family, from Albany, who greeted 
us warmly. In the afternoon, we reached the sta- 
tion at Bowie, the fort of the same name being about 
four miles away on the foot-hills, and Gen. Crook in 
command. There were four, companies of cavalry 
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encamped here, the tents all pitched, horses pick- 
eted, soldiers sitting round the camp-fire, officers 
walking on the platform, and all very interesting. 
We had a few minutes to wait, and were much ab- 
sorbed in watching a group of Apache Indians, of 
the wildest kind. They were used as scouts by our 
troops, and were in their native dress ; blankets on 
their shoulders, leather leggings and moccasins, 
faces painted with red crosses on the cheeks, their 
long black hair tied round the forehead with a red 
band ; and several squaws, with broad black stripes 
from the nose to the neck, also wrapped in blank- 
ets. They were perfect specimens of Arizona In- 
dians ; faces shorter and broader than those of the 
northern tribes, and looking much more like the 
Aztecs or the Chinese. I was very glad to have 
the girls see them in their native state, as they are 
so rapidly disappearing ; and wilder Indians I never 
saw, even in the days of '38. It is said that Gero- 
nimo is willing to surrender ; but our conductor, who 
has lived here many years, says they are treacher- 
ous to the last degree, and you never can be sure 
of them, the scouts often leading the troops into 
ambush. I asked him how they could live on this 
desert, which is part of their reservation ; and he 
told me that the mesquite tree had long pods, filled 
with beans, and later on they encamp to gather large 
quantities of them, which, when pounded up, make 
quite a palatable bread ; also, they bake and eat 
whole a very abundant cactus, as large as a peck 
measure. 
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On Saturday, we breakfasted at Yuma, and crossed 
the Colorado River into California; then running 
through a desert, some two hundred feet below the 
sea level, with occasional mirages, which it was al- 
most impossible to realize were not wide lakes. We 
dined at Indio, and were surprised at the excellent 
food, and the comfort of the station, surrounded by 
cotton woods, having a green and shady look which 
was very attractive. Soon we reached the head of 
the plain, which narrowed rapidly, and began to show 
signs of vegetation ; climbed the San Gorgonio pass, 
until we reached the summit, twenty-five hundred 
feet up, in the San Bernardino range, this being the 
top of the divide. All at once, as if by magic, came 
grass and flowers, wheat and irrigation, and the 
earth seemed to take.on new life ; great beds of bright 
yellow eschscholtzia, such as you never dreamed 
of ; no end of small and large flowers, from yucca 
blossoms to yellow violets ; thousands of nemophilas 
and various-colored lupines. With all this wealth 
of vegetation, came board fences, shingled houses, 
dirty wagons, with shabby leather harnesses, drivers 
with felt hats and dusty clothes, and we decided 
that this was thrift and prosperity, with the pictur- 
esque element entirely left out. We had seen the 
adobe huts, serapes^ rebozos^ with swarthy faces, 
silver-trimmed leggings, white breeches and broad 
sombreros^ until we were entirely unfitted for Yankee 
shanties and common, work-day clothes. We arrived, 
at about five o'clock, at Colton, in the midst of the 
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Santa Anna valley, the little town of San Bernar- 
dino to our right, a mass of luxuriant foliage. By 
the advice of our conductor, about twenty of the 
party took a short branch road and came here to 
pass Sunday, and are well repaid for doing so, al- 
though we had never heard of the place, and should 
otherwise have passed it by. Eight years ago, it 
was still a great Spanish grant, owned by the Ru- 
bino family, without a tree on the ranch ; but it 
promised so much, that it was purchased by an irri- 
gation company, and this morning we have driven 
through the great Magnolia Avenue, nine miles 
long, and are astounded at what has been accom- 
plished. Fancy a double avenue, shaded from the 
sun by four rows of cypress and eucalyptus, varied 
with pepper trees, rows of palms, trunks two feet 
through and leaves a yard across ; miles and miles 
of trimmed cypress hedges, with the best topiary 
work I have ever seen, which this climate seems to 
favor, and it is the work of the Scotch and English 
residents. Baskets, round balls and vases, columns 
fifteen feet high, and six feet through, as round and 
solid as leaves can grow ; a gateway (leading to one 
of many pretty houses), nearly twenty feet high, a 
perfect arch of green, three feet thick ; many elab- 
orate flower-beds, and creeping roses all over porches 
and walls, just beginning to open. It is an almost 
unbroken orchard of grapes and oranges, trees 
twenty feet high, in full bearing, one mass of golden 
fruit and propped up to prevent breaking limbs ; but 
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it is considered distinctly a grape region, and in this 
valley the crop is all made into raisins, dried in the 
sun, and packed here, and they certainly equal the 
finest Malagas. I have heard much of the rapid 
growth of California, but I never could believe it 
until I have seen what has been done in eight years 
in Riverside. The hotels are all crowded, and it is 
not surprising, for the birds are singing, and it is 
summer; mercury eighty degrees in the shade on 
the piazza, but still cool when the sun goes down, 
so that there is a pleasant wood fire in the parlor. 
I wish you could see the trees, which shade this 
Glen wood Hotel : pepper trees a foot through, eu- 
calyptus fifty feet high, and large fig trees ; a green 
plot of grass in front, with huge agaves, big rose 
bushes, and such bright and massive verbenas as 
seem mythical. An immense grape-vine, six inches 
through, which is but just starting now, will cover 
the whole length of this broad piazza, when it is in 
leaf. To-morrow, we go to Los Angeles, which 
seems to be the great rendezvous for all travellers 
in Southern California. 

s. M. L. 
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Los Angeles, Cal., March 25. 
Dear F.— 

We bade good-by to the Albany party, who re- 
mained at Riverside for rest and health ; and came 
back ourselves to Colton, to take the morning train 
for this place, enjoying every minute of the three 
hours' run through the lovely San Gabriel Valley: 
the snow-capped Sierra Madre range on our right, 
foot-hills green to the very top, like mountains in 
Vermont ; wide pastures, covered with huge flocks of 
sheep, herds of cattle, lying down, as if oppressed 
by surplus food ; numerous green wheat-fields, acres 
and acres of vineyards and groves, great patches of 
eschscholtzia, so dense that it looked like orange-cov- 
ered fields, even half a mile away, and the quaint old 
mission church which, with its picturesque look car- 
ried us back to Mexico. This city seems to be the 
centre of the great fruit district, and is a busy, 
thrifty, growing place, noisy and crowded, filled with 
wagons, good horses, and hurrying men. The Pico 
House, where we were provided with good rooms, is 
on the main street, opposite a great orange-packing 
house, shipping daily thousands of boxes to the East, 
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and behind it a high hill covered with houses, reached 
by a series of steps. We wandered up, and were re- 
paid by the distant view, and the very prettiest little 
side-hill garden ever seen, filled with all kinds of beau- 
tiful flowers, and roses impossible to describe. Tues- 
day, we took the cable car, and went out to the Cali- 
fornia University, on top of one of the hills, to study 
the situation of the town ; then, by another long line, 
to the Washington Gardens, and were thus able to see 
the skeleton of what must soon be a great city. The 
climate and the rich soil make the growth of shrubs 
and flowers perfectly wonderful. Every householder 
seems to vie with his neighbor ; and even along the 
main street, where the houses are in Queen Anne or 
more modern style, the small plots are ablaze with 
color ; geranium hedges, six feet tall, banksia roses 
in blossom, climbing to the very eaves, heliotropes 
almost as high, and the specialty seems to be calla 
lilies, which grow everywhere ; they use them as 
dividing lines, planting them close together, and they 
grow four to six feet high, a mass of white bloom. 

Wednesday morning, we went to Pasadena by 
rail, and to see the great Raymond Hotel in process 
of erection, and the site is wonderfully well chosen, 
on top of a hill, which forms a sort of peninsula 
running out into the San Gabriel valley. Mr. Ray- 
mond, Sr., was there himself, superintending the 
building, and took us to the top to see the superb 
panoramic view it commands for miles around. 
Great vineyards, orange and English walnut groves. 
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peach, apricot, and almond plantations in the fore- 
ground; soft, green wheat-fields on the foot-hills, 
and the stupendous snow-capped peaks in the dis- 
tance, — all serve to make the best possible location 
one can imagine for a winter hotel. I never dreamed 
there could be such a climate ! The weather is like 
our breezy July days, — air soft, balmy, and delicious, 
and the one desire is to inhale the longest breath 
you possibly can. Here we took a carriage, with a 
bright, intelligent young driver, and started on our 
long excursion through the valley ; first to see some 
travelling companions, who had come to visit a sister 
living here, and though we could only stop a mo- 
ment, we were laden with roses, fuchsias, and helio- 
trope, and our carriage heaped with new varieties 
of delicious oranges, by the most hospitable hostess : 
then through the broad avenues of this pretty vil- 
lage, bordered by beautiful cypress hedges, rows of 
pepper trees, with their graceful, plume-like foliage, 
and past miles and miles of groves, such as Florida 
can never see ; in some of them the oranges were 
gathered, lying on the ground in great yellow heaps, 
and in others, the limbs bending low, with fruit yet 
untouched. We lunched at the Sierra Madre Villa, 
which is now the great sojourning place for travellers. 
It is built on the slope of the mountain, with a beau- 
tiful view of the valley below, and the gardens and 
grounds about it are charming. 

Again we started, and drove through the Baldwin 
ranch, which the owner kindly allows, and such a 
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ranch ! Only forty thousand acres ! The scale of 
outlay here equals the growth of vegetation and 
must be enormous. Miles of avenue bordered by 
eucalyptus, endless plantations of all kinds of fruit 
and nut trees; wide fields filled with great herds 
of broad-horned, sleek-looking cattle, and immense 
flocks of sheep; and near the house, there were 
shrubberies, arbors, walks, a beautiful pond with 
fountains, many peacocks strutting about, and two 
big blood-hounds before the door. The driver told 
us that Mr. Baldwin was a teamster until he was 
twenty-five, then bought into a mine, made mill- 
ions, and now everybody gives him the surname of 
"lucky." He spends his money freely, and has 
more than a hundred workmen, — Mexican, Indian 
and Chinese, whom he wisely separates into little 
colonies by themselves. 

Our next visit was to the great " Sunny Slope " 
vineyard. How many acres of grapes there are we 
could not learn ; but as far as the eye could reach 
each way, on a long drive, it was continuous vine- 
yard. The vines are trimmed close to the ground, 
some of them three or four inches through, the old- 
est eight or ten ; a few short branches left, not more 
than six inches long, and when they sprout, they 
extend all over the ground without any support, the 
grapes all growing on the new wood. We went to 
the great solid brick building, where the wine is 
pressed and bottled ; and then back to the station, 
through a lovely cafton, filled with live oaks, — a 
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beautifully shaded drive of three or four miles, com- 
ing out on to a plateau, where the oaks were huge 
and gnarled, and looked like an English park. We 
had driven about twenty miles in all, and it was a 
very interesting day. 

To-day, we have been to Santa Monica, seven- 
teen miles away on the coast where they hope to 
make a great watering place ; but at present there 
are only a few cojtages and a small hotel, and the 
people of this vicinity go down for a bath, which 
may be enjoyed every day in the year, and for a 
breath of the soft sea air. Miles of broad sand 
beach with very little tide, bold headlands at either 
end, the clay banks between, much indented by the 
encroaching sea; and we sat on top of the bluffs, 
about a hundred feet high, and watched the bathers 
below us, swimming out through the long breakers, 
which curled over, foamed, and dashed their waters 
on the sand. There is no sea-weed, no smell of 
iodine, none of the brace of the Atlantic Ocean on 
the New England coast ; and we realized at last that 
we were fairly across this great continent, feasting 
our eyes on the blue waves of the Pacific. We go 
to-morrow to *' Frisco," as they call it here, and shall 
complete our plans for the Yosemite Valley after 
reaching there. It is cloudy, and they say we may 
have rain, of which we have not seen a single drop 
since we left Chicago. 

Yours, s. M. L. 



XII. 

San Francisco, March 28. 
Dear F.— 

We left Los Angeles last Friday at noon, in a 
special car, our conductor Mr. B. having found 
enough people ready to leave for the North, to fill it; 
and ran through the long tunnel under the San 
Fernando range to Newhall, about three hours away, 
where we met the large New Bedford party, who 
had been at Santa Barbara since we parted with 
them five weeks ago at Santa F6, and we were glad 
to greet them again. They had enjoyed it all ex- 
ceedingly, meeting many pleasant people and were 
enthusiastic about the scenery, but described such 
a rough sea voyage in reaching there that we were 
glad we had decided not to go. Supper at Mojave, 
in the midst of the great desert covered with pal- 
mettos, but fertile compared with Yuma ; then night 
came, and, after swinging round the great Tehachapi 
loop, which we felt, but could not see, we settled 
to sleep. We woke to the lovely, fertile San Joa- 
quin valley, and on raising our curtains the first 
sight which greeted our eyes was the large town of 
Merced, with endless streets, and seven church 
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spires, and from that time, for one hundred and 
twenty miles, we passed through a highly cultivated 
country. The valley was divided into great farms, 
by long rows of board fences, extending as far as the 
eye could reach, great rangey barns and out-build- 
ings on every ranch, windmills as universal as in 
Holland. The land was all irrigated, but no trees 
except at railroad stations, where eucalyptus and 
cedars abound, great patches of blue lupine and 
bachelor's buttons, the eschscholtzia a blaze of gold, 
and we could not believe that this was a new coun- 
try, and the part of California which has only been 
settled since '49. 

At last we came to the broad, fast flowing, niuddy 
Sacramento River, where it becomes the San Pablo 
Bay ; followed the shore for several miles, past lines 
of wharves, huge steamboats and three-masted ves- 
sels, all on the broad scale which seems to pervade 
this Western world ; swept through the pretty town 
of Oakland, out on to the long pier, into the great 
bay of San Francisco, and six miles away before us, 
lay the city in all its glory. We went from the cars 
on to the great moving palace of a ferry-boat, with 
saloons, sofas, chairs, and five hundred people! 
From the forward deck, we admired the passing 
islands, the broad expanse and the " Golden Gate " 
of this unrivalled harbor. Mr. B. skilfully piloted us 
through the surging, yelling crowd of hackmen, 
" hoodlums " quite peculiar to this city, and took us 
in the cable cars to the doors of this immense Palace 
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Hotel. It surrounds a whole block, and in the 
centre, is a great square court with a glass roof, 
and open galleries, running round each of the eight 
stories; pots of tropical plants, ornamental pillars, 
gas fixtures and electric lights, making night like 
day; very neat, excellent service, good food in a 
great dining hall which holds six hundred people, 
and altogether an admirably arranged hotel. Our 
rooms were high up on the sunny side, with a beauti- 
ful outlook across the bay, and could not have been 
better selected. San Francisco is situated on a col- 
lection of sand hills, varying from one to five hun- 
dred feet in height, and the houses are built on their 
sides even to the very top. The great business 
streets run along the valleys on a level, and from 
them the cable cars start and go up and up the 
slopes, almost as steep as those of the Righi. The 
neck of the peninsula, on which the city is built, is 
only four miles across, and from the top of California 
Street, commonly called " Nob Hill,'* where the mill- 
ionnaires have built wonderful houses, the bay may 
be seen on one side and the ocean on the other. 
These great mansions, Gov. Stanford's, Mrs. Hop- 
kins* and Mr. Charles Crocker's, do not strike me 
as being very handsome, but they are immense and 
gorgeous. Shrubberies in bloom about them, vine- 
covered balconies, statues, vases, lions, in fact all 
that money can do to add to the effect, may be 
seen here, and certainly the view is marvellous. 
Cable cars take you past the very doors, and through 
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circuitous streets they can be reached by carriages. 
One afternoon, we went up on the cars to the 
Golden Gate Park, which is well laid out, and you 
would be most interested in the vegetation and the 
m6thods of growth. Slopes of soft thick turf, clus- 
ters of trees fifty feet high on the hillsides, ever- 
green, oaks, and cypress, acacias twenty feet tall, 
one solid mass of bloom, and luxuriant vines climb- 
ing everywhere. All growing and thriving, where 
fourteen years ago there was only a desert waste, not 
a shrub nor a blade of grass, and they had to build 
barricades, to prevent the young plants from being 
smothered by the sand. There is a fine conservatory 
on a broad lawn, a band-stand with music at regular 
hours, the usual handsome carriages driving until 
about four o'clock, on these warm lovely days, then 
the cold wind begins to blow, the music ends, and 
everybody goes home just at the hour when, with 
us, we should be starting for the drive. Some of 
us have been to hear Dr. Stebbins preach in the old 
church so filled with memories of Starr King, who 
is buried in the yard, which you pass through as you 
enter. Later in the day, again by the cable cars, 
we went out two or three miles and walked to the 
top of a hill, where we could see the whole stretch 
of the bay studded with islands, the Presidio at our 
feet, and the fort at the entrance to the Golden 
Gate. It was a beautiful view, and gave us a good 
idea of this inland sea, which we were glad to have, 
before we went to the Cliff House, to look at the 
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broad ocean outside. We were pleased to find at 
the Occidental Hotel Judge H. H. and his wife and 
niece from St. Paul, whom we supposed to be at 
Monterey. It is curious how many old acquaint- 
ances you meet unexpectedly in this hotel, which 
seems to be one of the great thoroughfares of the 
world. 

We go to-morrow to Monterey, where we are 
told by telegraph that rooms are waiting for us, and 
until then good-by. 

s. M. L. 



XIII. 

Monterey, April 4. 
Dear F.— 

We left San Francisco last Monday afternoon, 
going through the business portion of the town to 
the station, and everybody else seemed to be going 
our way, for the train was crowded. Our track ran 
diagonally across the peninsula, and through the 
beautifully fertile valley of Santa Clara, passing 
Menlo Park and the pretty town of San Jos6. It 
all looks like an old and long settled country, noth- 
ing new and unfinished about it, hills green to the 
very top, covered with vineyards, and orchards of 
pear, apricot and peach ; wheat-fields, broad-spread- 
ing pastures, the grass rich, dark and velvety, and 
dotted here and there with superb old live oaks, a 
vivid yellow green at this season. It became dusk, 
as we wound round the curves following the little 
Salinas River, and by the time we reached Monterey 
and the Hotel del Monte, it was a blaze of gaslight 
and looked so huge and so many people moving 
about, that it seemed like a small world in itself. 
Our rooms are delightful and sunny, in one of the 
towers, where we can see everything and everybody^ 
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and too much cannot be said in praise of the gar- 
dens, grounds, and the immediate surroundings. 
The great grove in front of the house is composed 
of immensely tall, low-branching pines, and wide- 
spreading, evergreen oaks, from three to six feet 
through ; all about among them walks are laid out ; 
with frequent seats and hammocks, so that one can 
stroll or rest at will. An Arizona garden, composed 
entirely of different kinds of cactus, yuccas and 
palms, interested me more than all, but the great 
variety would delight you. Cr^pe myrtles, in full 
bloom, abutilons of all colors, twenty feet high, 
many acacias, heliotrope all over the high trellises a 
mass of purple flower, bands of ribbon gardening, in 
every design, along the whole front of the main 
building, and such gardening as only Chinamen can 
accomplish here. We have watched them working, 
transplanting and watering every day since we 
came ; the deft handling with fingers and trowel 
and the nicety of their work is unequalled, and we 
are sure that if they drive them out of the country, 
there will be no such gardening as this to be seen. 
Yesterday after a heavy shower of two hours, the 
first rain we have seen since February, the sun 
shone out, and any number of them, with horses 
and carts scraped up the moist gravel, cut up by 
wheels and hoofs on the broad avenues, carted it 
away and replaced it with dry, leaving it as highly 
finished as before. The water is the purest and 
best we have seen, is brought here at great expense 
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from a distance, and supplies the house and the 
large fountain in the lake. 

One day we took a herdic which runs regularly, 
and went over to the queer little town of Monterey, 
with the pretty old mission church, and the remains 
of the Spanish government buildings. The ther- 
mometer was fifty-six degrees, a fresh breeze from 
the ocean, and we walked home across the beach, 
without being oppressed by the heat of the sun. It 
is an immensely wide, clean, sandy beach, sweeping 
miles away in a great curve like the Bay of Naples, 
and edged with low sand hills, like those at Ipswich. 
The Southern Pacific road, owning it all, has cov- 
ered them with young pines and cypresses, planted 
within three feet of each other. They have only 
been growing a year and a half, and as some of them 
are eight feet high, five years more will make them 
sufficiently dense to protect the railroad and the 
great grounds of the hotel from the drifting sand. 
It is astonishing what men and money can do ! We 
strolled along, watching the waves roll in and break 
in gentle surf on the sand, and were much interested 
in a huge heap ten feet high and thirty long of 
whales* bones, washed up by the tides and storms 
and bleached white in the sun ; long ribs half-buried, 
and great sections of the vertebrae used as steps for 
boats. Two large whales have been taken and tried 
out here in the past three weeks, and we hope it 
may be our good luck to see one spouting before 
we leave. 
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It is the custom of visitors to go every day to the 
great bathing-house on the beach, which is the best 
I ever imagined, — a huge, glass-covered building, 
with four immense tanks of different depths and 
temperatures, the heat being regulated by the power- 
ful steam engine, which pumps the water in from the 
sea. One of the tanks is enclosed exclusively for 
ladies and children, although they also use the 
other three, along the side of which runs a wide 
platform, decorated by vases, filled with tropical 
plants and vines, and with rows of benches, where 
people sit to watch the diving, from a steep, inclined 
board high in the air, the jumping from the spring- 
boards, and the many swimmers all clad in dark 
braided costumes, and it really seems the perfection 
of salt-water bathing. 

One lovely afternoon a party of us started early 
to take the " seventeen mile drive," in a high wagon, 
with a four in hand, the reins skilfully held by Aleck, 
a well-known driver, who for ten years took people 
into the Yosemite. We expected a great deal, and 
found far more, one of the most striking succession 
of ocean views ever seen. We passed through the 
village, skirting the bay, and on the hill overlooking 
it we saw the remains of Gen. Fremont's old earth, 
works, and nearer the water the adobe fort of the 
Spaniards ; a little farther, a village of tiny cottages 
among the acres of pine woods, called the " Pacific 
Grove Retreat," also owned and rented by the rail- 
road company, who built this superb drive. After 
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passing the lijght-house point, all signs of habitation 
ended, and we looked on the broad Pacific, with 
nothing between us and Japan ; great breakers 
rolled against the high ledges just off the shore, 
dashed in every direction, throwing their spray high 
in the air, and it was a magnificent sight, startling 
even to us, who have watched the Atlantic roll and 
break at Mt. Desert. 

We had read about these seals, but never had ex- 
pected to see hundreds of them, as large as small 
cows, basking in the sun, in every nook and crevice ; 
and when the waves dashed higher than usual, they 
roused, growled and barked, tumbled over each 
other and dived off into the water below ; we could 
see every movement, and would have liked to 
watch them all day long. Wandering about the 
beach, we had the good fortune to find some abalones 
with the huge, iridescent shells, cup-shaped, and holes 
along the edge, and the creature itself is taken out 
and dried for food, by the Chinamen. We were 
warned by our amusing driver that we had much 
more to see and must loiter no longer in that fas- 
cinating place, but we lingered, to gather a quantity 
of flowers, to press for M. R., and we wished both 
you and she could be translated to that very spot. 
Beautiful pink and yellow cedums, as large and fine 
as oiir best verbenas, lupines of every shade, a 
bright green leaf with a brilliant scarlet tip, called 
Indian cup, and many other varieties grew there 
together. 
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The road wound along the shore on the top of the 
crags, with the ocean below, far more blue and beau- 
tiful in color than even the Mediterranean, and all 
about us, on each side, great, gnarled wind-blown 
old cedars of Lebanon, said to be the only ones in- 
digenous to this continent. Mr. S., who was with 
us, cautioned us to be careful in the reckless use of 
adjectives, as we should need so many in the great 
Colorado caflons. The mountains down the coast 
toward Point Lobos were glowing with vivid green 
and purple light, in the waning sun, and reminded us 
of the range below Amalfi, on the Gulf of Salerno, 
and we thought them quite as beautiful. At Pebble 
Beach, there is a tiny fishing village of Chinamen, 
and there we bought a few more shells, chatted a 
little, and taking a last look at the heavy breakers 
on the Point turned inland, and drove home through 
a pretty, grass-grown cafion, the sides covered with 
wild lilacs in blossom and other flowering shrubs. 

One day, in wandering round the grounds, to see 
the club-house with its bowling alley, the croquet 
grounds, the maze, the green-houses and potting 
gardens, we discovered, near the large stables, a live 
oak, as high as any of the pines, and quite unlike 
the low, round-spreading ones which we had sup- 
posed the type of the tree. We wondered at the 
difference, and went on a tour of examination, find- 
ing that every tree had been pollarded when it was 
from one to three feet through, and all these limbs 
eighteen inches in size had made their growth since. 
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Who can have cut them, and why did they cut them 
all? 

The air is lovely, clear and sunny, mercury sixty 
degrees to-day, and this is like living in a well-kept 
Italian garden, beautiful rather than picturesque; 
the time has passed very quickly, as we have found 
and made a great many agreeable friends, from all 
parts of the country ; among others, a college mate 
of yours, Mr. E. Q. S., of Watertown, N. Y., with his 
wife, and a lovely little girl who reminds us of the 
grandchildren at home. 

We leave to-morrow for Santa Cruz, and shall 
write again soon. 

Yours, s. M. L. 



XIV. 

San Jose, April 7. 
Dear F.— 

We left Monterey with regret Monday noon, for 
Santa Cruz. The railroad follows the shore of the 
great bay for fifty miles, and it is lovely all the way. 
The beaches are long and shallow, and the waves 
come gently in, making a white foam on the sands 
of the shore ; the grass is green to the very edge, 
and the ten days we have been south have changed 
the face of the country, by the growth of the flowers, 
to a perfect mosaic, of all the colors of the rainbow. 
The Santa Cruz Mountains were on our right, and at 
length we arrived at the pretty town of the same 
name, nestled in the hills, and facing south ; a busi- 
ness street in the centre, and rising all about on the 
slopes, many nice cottages and houses, with the 
usual wealth of roses, geraniums, wisterias and other 
flowers. 

After a good dinner at a nice, new hotel, we 
started for the drive, which is only second to the one 
at Monterey. The road runs beyond the town, 
skirting the edge of the shore, which is formed of 
clay bluffs, nearly a hundred feet high, and worn by 
the sea into deep ravines, with long projecting points 
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and great arches and caverns, where the waves beat 
in and break, like the spouting rock at Nahant, and 
it all reminded us of Biarritz on the Bay of Biscay. 
There had been a heavy wind out at sea; the 
breakers threw the spray high in the air, and the 
rocks were a white mass of foam. We watched with 
interest a tiny boat with a big sail, trying to round 
the point into the bay, and every time it disappeared 
entirely out of sight in the huge trough we thought 
it was gone; but it weathered the gale safely, and 
driving on, we came to a little group of anxious men 
and women, one of whom, wife or sister, was in 
floods of tears, watching from the cliffs above the 
wharf, and were glad to assure them of the safety 
of the boat. 

We took the train over the narrow-gauge road 
the next morning for San Josd, and after a run of 
seven miles along the edge of a deep ravine, we 
came to the grove of " Big Trees," said to be twenty 
acres in extent. They are redwoods, slightly dif- 
ferent from the sequoia, but growing in the same 
way : anywhere from ten to eighteen feet in diame- 
ter, and two to three hundred feet high ; very straight, 
branching comparatively near the top, and with a 
thick, rough bark. They made a short stop at the 
station, and we saw some of the largest from the car 
windows, but hope to see even finer ones in the 
Mariposa grove, on our way to the Yosemite. This 
road was built, to open the valley of the San Lo- 
renzo, and get out the timber for shipment, and it 
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was the very California we had come to see ; as we 
looked down into the gulch below, saw the cabins 
of the choppers, with burros here and there, we had 
at last found the home of Bret Harte's "Jim." The 
wood is of a beautiful, deep red color, and they are 
shipping it in great quantities to New York, for fin- 
ishing purposes, consequently these valleys will all 
be denuded as fast as saws can run. 

In the cars, we met an interesting man who saw 
that we were looking closely at the country, and 
volunteered to tell us his experiences since he came 
to Santa Cruz, in '46 from Honolulu, to procure bark 
for tanning purposes. He has never left since, and 
now owns one of the pretty houses, which we saw, 
but said he was not a gold-hunter in '49. People 
were then either Spanish or Mexican, owned the 
big grants, were hospitable to the last degree, wel- 
coming every stranger; had a horse-race and bull- 
fight every Sunday and gambled away their money, 
cultivating only enough land to feed themselves, 
and making the Indians do all the work. In the 
winter, they flocked into Monterey where the mis- 
sion was, and it was then that the Indians, to save 
themselves work, cut the limbs off the live oak trees 
to burn and keep them warm during the rainy sea- 
son. There are but few left of either class now, 
and those with scarcely a home for their heads, hav- 
ing sold their great ranches and frittered away their 
substance. As we passed through the little town 
of Los Gatos, only six years old, quite as thrifty- 
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looking and with prettier houses and gardens than 
many New England villages, he pointed out on a 
neighboring hillside, green to the very top with vine- 
yards, the house where lived the widow of John 
Brown, with one son. Was it not odd that by 
chance he should show it to us, the very people who 
carved the famous name on the boulder over his 
grave at North Elba ? He recommended Judge Col- 
ton's Three Years in California as giving the best 
account of the early days of the State. 

Crossing field after field, with great orchards of 
apricots, peaches and plums, we reached San Jos6, 
where we were obliged to rest, on account of a heavy 
rain, which seemed as novel to us as the first snow 
at home. We were so wonted to endless sunshine, 
that we felt personally aggrieved at being inter- 
rupted in our plans. 

Next morning, the clouds still lingered so low on 
the mountains, that we decided to give up the long 
drive, of twenty-eight miles, to the top of Mt. Hamil- 
ton, to see the Lick Observatory and the great tele- 
scope, only lacking its enormous lens, which will 
bring the moon apparently within one hundred 
miles, and it is to be devoutly hoped, that old Mr. 
Alvah Clark will live to add the finishing touches. 
We were sorry to miss it, as we heard so much 
about the gorgeous view, but there were other 
things to be seen, and we drove through the town, 
with twenty-two thousand inhabitants, a Plaza show- 
ing its Spanish descent, seven or eight churches, a 
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fine court-house and long streets lined with trees, 
and the porches of the pretty houses embowered in 
roses and heliotrope. 

After the war, Gen. Negley came here to live, and 
bought a Spanish grant, of about four thousand 
acres, where he built a house, laid out drives and 
walks and planted many trees, and shrubberies of 
every description; he is now dead, leaving two 
daughters, and the place is running wild; a most 
melancholy spot ; the banquet hall deserted, and the 
birds still singing in spite of it ! The entrance ave- 
nue is through an overgrown arbor of cypress, so 
dense that the carriage can scarcely make its way ; 
araucarias of huge size, great magnolias in bloom 
and lovely acacias; the artesian well, still flowing 
in the grass-grown pond, and two superb bronze dogs, 
guarding the steps of the empty house. 

Our destination was the Penitencia Canon, and 
for five miles we drove across the fertile valley on 
a broad avenue, built by the town, and shaded by 
pines, cypress, and eucalyptus ; climbed a green hill 
by an easy, winding road, until we reached the 
cailon, descending it for three or four miles through 
such a wealth of wild flowers and shrubs, as only 
this soil can grow. At the end is a pleasantly situ- 
ated, comfortable inn, where people come from miles 
around for sulphur baths, and we followed up a 
lovely path, shaded by buckeye, wild lilac, and many 
other shrubs and trees, to the source, and drank 
from the bubbling soda spring, as good as Congress 
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water; also tasted another spring, near by, highly- 
impregnated with iron, but declined the sulphur 
water, apparently running out from under a lava 
rock. I am sure it would make a great watering 
place at the East, and will do so here, before many 
years. Later in the day, we lunched at the hotel 
with our friends Mr. and Mrs. E. Q. S. : her sister 
lives here, and both ladies are the daughters of Gen. 
Smith, who was on Gen. Scott's staff. We left in 
the tram-cars for Santa Clara, three miles away, 
the road running through the old Spanish alameda, 
lined with fine trees the whole distance, and at the 
end came to the large Jesuit college, on the spot 
where stood the old mission church, founded by the 
early Fathers and destroyed by an earthquake in 
1868. This valley of Santa Clara is forty miles long, 
by twenty wide, has five hundred artesian wells in 
it, besides the San Lorenzo River, and seems the 
garden of the world, with a climate beyond words ; 
but I cannot believe this soft air will make as vigor- 
ous a race of people as cold, frozen New England. 
The Jesuits did one great service to these towns, in 
planting rows of trees; willows four feet through, 
on either side of the long avenues, now a continuous 
line of houses, cottages and schools, grounds well 
kept, and all with an eye to coirvtott arvd beauty. 

You must be tired of this long description, but 
some day it will be pleasant to remember it. I wis\v 
I had notes of what we saw at the "far West" oi 

Yours, 
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San Francisco, April 12. 
Dear F.— 

We left San Jos6 early on Thursday, and went 
in the train to Menlo Park. It well deserves to be 
called a park ! The station seems like the lodge of 
some private estate, for it is opposite Mr. Edgar's 
grounds, and in front is a shaven lawn, a rockery 
filled with palms, flowering plants, cedums and vines, 
and in the background, the beautiful trees which 
screen the house from view. Here we took a large 
wagonette, and started on our excursion, one of the 
gentlemen with us having procured permits, allow- 
ing us to enter the various places. We drove 
through the avenue, leading to Senator Stanford's 
Italian villa, in the midst of well-kept, appropriate 
grounds, fine trees, lawns and fountains ; leading 
from the summer house, is a toy tramway, built 
years ago by the son who is now buried in the great 
stone mausoleum, close to the house. He was an 
only child, and the father and mother are broken- 
hearted, and it is said the " Governor," now in Wash- 
ington, has lost his interest in the place since he 
died. He owned eight thousand acres, and has given 
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it to the State, to support a Memorial University, 
to be built there, which he is to direct and superin- 
tend during his life. 

Three miles beyond, through the great farm, we 
found before us on entering a big gate a small town 
of barns, stables, sheds, and houses for the work- 
men. Here the trotters are raised which astonish 
the world, and to the right and left were paddocks, 
filled with thorough-bred mares and tiny colts, and 
at the big barn they detailed a young jockey to show 
us the blood horses, each one kept in a box stall, 
padded high on the sides, with bedding fresh and 
untrampled, for they are tended like so many chil- 
den. The grooms, who each take care of two horses, 
unhitched and turned them round, and they were 
as kind and gentle as kittens, their skins as glossy 
as velvet, and here we saw the famous horse Pioneer, 
now eighteen years old, of deep auburn color and a 
perfect beauty. They begin to train the colts at 
six months, and there are rings for all ages; the boy 
trotted round for our benefit a fine chestnut, year- 
ling mare, who had already made marvellous time. 
We saw the one hundred and fifty yearlings and two- 
year-olds, who were to be shipped to New York, at 
once, to be sold at auction, as they are getting too 
numerous for the place. It is useless to attempt to 
go into details ; but there are, in all, one thousand 
thorough-breds ; every arrangement seemed to be 
perfect, and we wished F. were with us, he would so 
thoroughly have appreciated and enjoyed it. I had 
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no idea of what we were to see at Menlo Park and 
was only prepared for one or two fine places, but as 
we drove through the long shaded roads, past fine 
villas, continuous parks, lawns and fountains, we 
might have fancied ourselves in England. 

The entrance to Mrs. Mark Hopkins' place, where 
her adopted son now lives, is through an avenue 
lined with fine cypresses, a lawn beautifully soft and 
green, cr^pe myrtles, hollies and many shrubs we 
had never seen; single araucarias thirty feet high, 
and fine bronze statues everywhere. 

Finally, we entered through the great gate into 
the estate of Mr. Flood, and after half a mile of all 
that money could do in the way of curious, variegated 
and ornamental shrubbery along the edge of the 
broad avenue, we reached first, the stable, a large 
building with pointed towers and a stupendous clock, 
impressing upon the coachmen the flight and value 
of time ! The doors rolled open, revealing the tes- 
selated floor of the large outer hall, the vaulted walls 
of which were varnished redwood with glazed cases 
along the sides, lined with red plush, to show to 
better advantage the heavy gold and silver mounted 
harnesses, saddles and carved ivory handled whips. 
The inner hall, with the same varnished wood, con- 
tains stalls and boxes, finished with fancy iron rail- 
ings, for the use of the many fine horses. 

Next came the great villa, almost as imposing as 
the Milan Cathedral, white as white glossy paint on 
minaret, dome and tower can make it, and all the 
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more striking as contrasted with the vivid green turf 
of the lawn. We saw it all, and returning to the 
train decided, that though we had seen many won- 
derful things and places in Europe, we were still 
astonished at the enormous outlay and immense 
amount of work which must have been expended, 
to produce the perfection of this small world of resi- 
dences. Returning here, the beautiful oaks on the 
way looked familiar, the Palace Hotel seemed like an 
old friend, and we shall remain for a week at least. 

There has been quite a commotion, in this house, 
owing to the arrival of the new Chinese Embassy, 
in their native costumes. We see most of the suite 
in the corridors and dining-room, where they manage 
to eat with knives and forks, like the rest of us. 
One of the private secretaries, who speaks very good 
English, graduated at Yale with the son of Mrs. K. 
from New Bedford, who is with us, and he suggested 
that the minister would be pleased to receive the 
lady and her friends in his private parlor, which 
gave us all a good opportunity to see the Celestials. 
They are a soft-voiced, gentle race, so far as appears, 
and how the Californians can expect to live without 
their labor is a mystery to us. The day they left 
for Washington, we stood in the gallery looking down 
into the great court where they had accumulated 
odd-looking boxes, baskets, rolls, mats, umbrellas 
and fan-cases ; and were much amused at watching 
the curious Chinese costumes, as they moved about 
among the mass of luggage trying to discover what 
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all the weighing and checking could possibly mean. 
One poor old fellow gave up in despair, sat down in 
a rocking-chair, and fanned himself vigorously. 

One evening the visiting Knights of Pythias, in 
martial array, marched into this same court (always 
the centre of some excitement) ; the corridors re- 
sounded with music, and as their band was a fine 
one, the effect was imposing. To-morrow night 
there is to be a serenade to greet Gen. Howard, 
who comes to relieve Gen. Pope in the command of 
the Department of the Pacific. From present ac- 
counts, we fear we shall be unable to go into the 
Yosemite, but wait for Mrs. H. H.'s return to hear 
what her experience has been. 

Good-by. s. m. l. 



XVI. 

San Franxisco, April 20. 
Dear F. — 

Last Sunday afternoon, Gen. McKeever, in com- 
mand at the Presidio, came with his wife and daugh- 
ters to take us to Telegraph Hill, the highest and 
steepest of the many hills, where the cable takes 
the car to the top at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
The sun was shining brightly, the wind ruffling the 
water, which was as green as emerald, except where 
the yellow Sacramento emptied, making stripes of 
brilliant color; the Golden Gate at our left, the 
broad bay with its islands before us, and the whole 
city at our feet. They are rather foreign in their 
customs here, and in the enclosure surrounding the 
observatory, we could see a sword contest between 
two men on horseback, and were amused that we 
should be there on Sunday with the General of 
the Post! 

From there we went, still by cable cars, a most 
comfortable means of locomotion, to the Dolores 
Mission Church, the oldest one here, which still 
retains its tower and three bells. Behind it lies the 
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little campo santo^ with many interesting tombstones 
dating back to the early settlers, the roses running 
wild over everything. 

Monday evening we went, with the customary 
private detective as guide, to see the curious mode 
of life in the famous " Chinatown," where within a 
few blocks the thirty thousand Celestials swarm like 
bees in a hive, and are so neat, tidy, and orderly, 
that most nations might take a lesson from them. 
In the common restaurants they were eating with 
chopsticks, very adroitly managed, and the food 
there, and in the provision shops, was most unlike 
anything American. Dried oysters strung on cane 
hoops, ducks and geese preserved in oil and then 
dried, squids dried and flattened, eggs encased in 
mud, the older the better, large crates of tiny live 
quail, also a tank of black, queer-looking live turtles, 
and another of huge eels, a hundred heads appear- 
ing out of the water as the light was held over them. 
All these things, as well as great varieties of dried 
fruits and sweetmeats, are brought from China. The 
grand restaurant where the Chinese minister was 
f^ted, was the most elegant of all, with carved teak- 
wood tables and chairs, and gorgeous paintings, lan- 
terns and decorations ; the balcony filled with dwarf 
trees ; one cypress only two feet high was twenty- 
five years old. Here we drank delicious tea from 
eggshell cups, served with lychee nuts and sweet- 
meats after their peculiar custom. 

Their theatre has no aisles, and was so densely 
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packed with natives that we were obliged to go 
through the dressing rooms below, and climb a dark 
staircase to the stage itself, on the side of which we 
were allowed to stand. The band used the most 
weird instruments, producing anything but music, 
and the performance was wonderfully crude for a 
people whose history dates back for centuries. The 
drama, representing a war of three hundred years 
ago, was superbly costumed, but without any stage 
setting, the heroine escaping over a mountain con- 
structed of a table and two chairs! From there 
to the Joss house, which was a work of art, the gods 
beautifully carved, the screens and panels of the 
most costly description, many lanterns and musical 
instruments inlaid with ivory — and altogether as in- 
teresting as any museum. 

Tuesday, Mrs. H.'s party returned from the Yo- 
semite, and pronounced it impracticable, owing to 
heavy snows in the mountains, they having had but 
two days of sunshine the whole week; the roads 
badly washed, the bridges gone, and they were com- 
pelled to walk four miles in the mud and snow for 
fear of an accident to the stage. We have very 
regretfully given it up for this year, and decided to 
content ourselves with the grand cailons of Colorado 
on our way home. Wednesday afternoon, we took 
the ferry across the bay to Oakland, stopping there 
to see the New Bedford party take their departure 
for home, and sorry enough we were to part with 
them! Thence to Piedmont, part of the way by 
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train, and then in horse-cars by a beautiful, winding 
road up the hills until we reached the head of a 
cafton where we found a hotel, garden and grove, 
and a sulphur spring below. We did not drink 
the water, but were satisfied with breathing the air, 
as the sulphur was predominant. The growth of 
shrubs, ferns and flowers, far surpassed that of any 
*' Chine" in the Isle of Wight — and we again wished 
for you. 

Three days of heavy rain, no gentle spring shower 
here, but such a rain as we have with our equinoc- 
tial, and we have occupied our time by visits to the 
fascinating shops in "Chinatown," — and to those in 
the other part of the city, which are very fine, and 
filled with all that Paris can offer. Saturday the sun 
came out bright and clear, and we started early for 
the Cliff House, wishing to avoid the heavy fog 
which rolls in every afternoon. By cable to the 
Park, and train from there to the ocean across a 
stretch of rolling sand hills, on which bind-weed has 
been planted in the hope of some time covering it 
with vegetation. The situation of the Cliff House 
is very fine, high on the bluff, the sea stretching 
away in the distance, the broad beach below, and 
the great ledge of rocks in front, covered with the 
great, lazy seals sunning themselves, and the waves 
dashing high over all. One would never tire of 
looking! Still higher up on the hill are the Sutro 
Gardens, with a circular stone wall, statues at inter- 
vals, and a superb view in all directions. 
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A beautiful Sunday, and we went in the early- 
morning to the Presidio, a good situation, facing 
the outer bay, with Fort Point commanding the 
Golden Gate, just beyond. The officers' quarters 
are pretty cottages with ample yards, and embow- 
ered in roses and fuchsias ten feet high, clematis as 
large as sunflowers, and the ever-present calla lilies 
in great abundance. The band-stand circle is sur- 
rounded by a row of cannon-balls, and shaded by 
cypress trees, the grass beautifully tended, and we 
do not wonder that the Presidio is a favorite post. 
In the afternoon we took aftother of the solid, steady- 
going, elaborately furnished ferry-boats, for Sauce- 
lito, across a bay as beautiful as your description of 
that at Rio Janeiro. We passed the small island 
of Alcatrax strongly fortified, — and the great Goat 
Island, on the end of which, sheltered from the winds, 
in a lovely, warm valley, are the barracks where the 
24th Infantry are stationed, such of them as are not 
fighting the Apaches. Saucelito is a pretty village 
built on a steep hillside which is so sheltered from 
the sea wind that it is covered with scrub oak and 
chaparral of all kinds. We took the train here for 
San Rafael, a few miles away, and the very prettiest 
valley I have seen in all California, nestling amid 
the green hills of the Coast range, at the foot of 
Mt. Tamalpais. A charming little town, each house 
prettier than its neighbor ; and few English grounds 
can compare with these in landscape gardening ; 
you must come and see for yourself, and come before 
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the Chinaman goes, for you " ne'er wUl see his hke 
again/' 

To-morrow we shall bid good-by to the racitic, 
and to many friends old and new, and turn our faces 
homeward. 

Yours, s. M. L. 



XVII. 

Salt Lake City, Easter Sunday, April 25. 
Dear F.— 

We left San Francisco on Wednesday, again skirt- 
ing the harbor from Oakland to the head of San 
Pablo Bay, where the whole train ran on to the 
largest ferry-boat in the world, to cross the Straits 
of Carquinez. As we neared Sacramento, we found 
the river very high and the country flooded, houses 
almost afloat, big trees in the middle of ponds, re- 
calling the old accounts of the cattle left in the tops 
of them as the water receded. Our train was to 
remain on the siding there all night, that we might 
see the city, and after a good supper in a very neat 
station, we took the horse-cars and went the length 
of the principal street, lined with fine business 
blocks, and rows of handsome houses with gardens, 
and the usual profusion of flowers. A lady who 
was in the same car, hearing us express our admira- 
tion, came out when we repassed her house, with an 
armful of roses of every variety of color, asking us 
to accept them. True Western hospitality! The 
State Capitol, modelled from that at Washington, 
was finely placed on well-kept grounds with trimmed 
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trees surrounding it, and was very efiEective. It was 
growing dusk, and the superintendent lighted the 
gas that we might see the handsome House and 
Senate chambers, well worth the visit. It was too 
late to go to the Art Gallery, which Mrs. Leland 
Stanford presented to the city at an expense of 
^I50,cx)0, said to contain works of some of the best 
masters. Only think of all this in thirty-seven 
years ! One should come to California to see what 
one's own country is capable of becoming. In the 
morning, having risen with the lark, we walked out 
to the bridge over the muddy, fast-flowing Sacra- 
mento River, with five steamboats at the wharves 
and another coming in ; and returning to the station 
passed two sections, ten cars each, of the overland 
train, perfectly crowded with passengers on their 
way to San Francisco. 

A most interesting day followed, climbing up the 
Sierra Nevada range through the old placer mining 
country, and Dutch Flat, Grass Valley, and Gold 
Run, were familiar names to us. Bret Harte's char- 
acters could surely have been found there. The 
country for miles around was as raw and desolate 
as gold mining would naturally leave it. The reser- 
voirs for water on top of the mountains, and the 
pipes for washing the ore were all before us ; and 
the huts of the Chinese, rewashing the refuse, an- 
swered to descriptions of the " Forty-niners." Dined 
at Blue Caflon and then sat on the back platform of 
the cars as we approached Cape Horn, and when we 
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reached the high, bold point the cars stopped, and 
we all got out to see the superb view down to the 
American River two thousand feet below in the 
cafton, which one gentleman pronounced as fine as 
the Yosemite. Entirely new to us were the snow 
sheds on the Rocky Mountains, nearly forty miles 
in all, rather tedious before we were through with 
them depriving us of much of the wild scenery, and 
we had only a glimpse of the deep blue waters of 
Lake Donner, far below. Truckee, in the State 
of Nevada, formerly the stopping place for all 
miners going to the great bonanza at Virginia City, 
is still growing, and what keeps people in such a 
barren, stony region among the mountains, if the 
gold has given out, we cannot imagine. There were 
some Piute Indians at the station, one squaw with 
a pappoose strapped to a wicker frame, instead of 
to a piece of wood or bark such as the Winnebagoes 
used in 1838, and we were glad to see this remnant 
of the fast-fading tribe. A delicious supper at Reno, 
of fresh trout caught forty or fifty miles away in the 
mountain brooks, breakfast at Elko, still four thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and we started on a long 
day's run across the great, continental plateau, high 
ranges of snow mountains in the distance. In the 
afternoon we crossed the end of the Great Ameri- 
can Desert in Utah, more curious than anything we 
expected to see. It was an immense sand plain, so 
white, or rather gray, that in the distance it looked 
like water. A great mountain, once of course an 
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island, cast such a reflection that only a study of the 
map convinced us that it was a mirage, and not an 
inland lake. 

We saw the veritable Salt Lake itself by the light 
of a gorgeous sunset, and the islands and distant 
mountains were beautiful. The lake is ninety-three 
miles long by forty-three broad in the widest place, 
about sixty feet deep, — and it is evident that it must 
once have covered the whole desert, and is still 
evaporating, as is apparent from the miles of flat 
shores covered with salt, crystallized by the sun. 
We arrived at Ogden, seven hours late, and the ap- 
proach from there to Salt Lake City, the land of 
Mormondom, was made interesting by the light of 
the full moon on the Wasatch range beside us. At 
the Continental Hotel where we found good rooms 
awaiting us, we slept the sleep of the just. 

We woke to a beautiful clear day, and took the 
horse-cars to the top of one of the foot-hills, and 
were delighted with the situation of this far-famed 
city. In the afternoon, we drove through the long, 
well-planted streets, with handsome houses and gar- 
dens, to the Tabernacle which we entered ; it has 
the most wonderful arched roof in the world and will 
seat ten thousand people and it is often full. The 
Temple near by is a stupendous structure of granite, 
brought from a quarry in the Cottonwood Cafion fif- 
teen miles away; has already cost $10,000, and, as 
our Gentile driver said, "$3,000 in the walls, and 
$7,000 in the pockets of the Apostles " ! When it is 
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complete the '* second coming will be at hand, and 
the new kingdom on earth " ! Then to Brigham 
Young's graveyard arranged for himself and his 
seventeen wives, numbers one and two already 
buried — then a space, and number five follows. 
His innumerable children live on the same street, 
and are Mormons, except the two daughters who 
married Gentiles. Near by is the Endowment 
House, where the marriages take place, the Amelia 
Palace, the Bee Hive, still occupied by some of his 
wives, and the immense Zion co-operative stores, — 
which the faithful are obliged to patronize. On the 
foot-hills, at the base of the mountains stands Fort 
Douglass, a very attractive post, — with such a view 
from the parade ground as is to be seen nowhere 
else in the wide world ; the city in the foreground, 
the Jordan River winding through the rich green 
meadows toward the lake ; the high, snow-capped 
peaks of the Wasatch Mountains on the east, and the 
Oquirrh Mountains on the west. When Brigham 
Young entered this spot through the Emigration 
Caflon, with these mountains behind him and the 
lake and desert before him, he little dreamed that 
he should ever be disturbed. It is a paradise in sit- 
uation, vegetation, and climate ; weather cold enough 
to make it healthful, and yet the cottonwoods are 
now leafing out, the peaches in bloom, and the irri- 
gation makes the desert bloom like a rose. This 
afternoon we have been to the Tabernacle, and a 
respectable, well-dressed congregation of five thou- 
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sand people only filled the floor, and left the galleries 
empty. The acoustics are so perfect that we could 
hear every word from the pulpit, though we were 
seated far back ; it is lighted from the top, as well as 
the sides, like the Pantheon, and the evergreen gar- 
lands, twenty feet long, festooned on the great arch 
one hardly noticed, owing to the immense size of 
the building. The American flag mingled with the 
wreaths, where it is still allowed to float, and from 
the sermon one would suppose they were the most 
wise and virtuous people, and the most persecuted 
for religion's sake that ever lived. 

Later our old friends Mr. and Mrs. M. S. S., who 
live here in a very pretty house, came and took us 
to drive, and showed us the Emigration Cafion, and 
the most beautiful view of the mountains and the 
long straight road across the plain, which hardly 
curves in fifteen miles, — also the perfectly distinct 
water line of hundreds of years ago. We dined very 
pleasantly at the S.'s, and heard much of the lives 
and customs of these people, and they are so plausi- 
ble and quiet that it will be a long time before they 
are routed. To-morrow we start for our long jour- 
ney across Colorado, and shall write you from there. 

Yours, s. M. L. 



XVIII. 

Manitou, Colorado, April 29. 
Dear F.— 

After leaving Salt Lake City, we passed through 
the fertile Jordan Valley with its water-ways for irri- 
gation, until we came to the Utah Lake, where the 
high Oquirrh Mountains descend abruptly into the 
water on three sides, and on the green slopes of the 
other, lay the pretty village of Provo, with its ex- 
tended rows of Lombardy poplars, and altogether 
reminding us of Switzerland. We found there Mor- 
mons still, and Mormons everywhere, on all the till- 
able soil, as was evident from the cottages each with 
three doors for the respective wives. 

From there began our climb of three thousand 
feet up the Wasatch range, until we reached Sol- 
dier Summit, seven thousand four hundred and sixty 
feet high. The scenery in the Spanish Fort Cafion 
was bold and fine, with occasional glimpses of Mt. 
Nebo high above us, and as we descended the east- 
ern slope and saw the butte-like forms, castles high 
in the air, with towers, walls, parapets and ramparts, 
and mighty rocks piled in heaps, we were filled 
with wonder ; but when we reached the Castle Gate 
and saw the pillars five hundred feet high and more 
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regular than the hand of man could build, which 
guard the entrance to the cafton, we were entirely 
speechless with surprise. The green Price River 
rushes through this cafLon; and it seemed to us 
that ages ago the Salt Lake must have gone out 
through this very gate when the great convulsion 
took place, which wore the rocks to powder, and left 
only the boldest ones to mark what had been. We 
crossed in the night the long alkali plains of Colo- 
rado and the Green River, and in the morning, on 
drawing the curtains, the first thing that met our 
eyes was the town of Montrose, which has sprung 
up like a mushroom, churches, houses and streets by 
the score. The sun was rising over the mountains 
we were to cross to reach this place, and climbing 
the first divide, we came to Cimarron, at the head 
of the Black Caflon, where we found two regular 
trains ahead of us delayed by a land-slide about two 
miles below ; and there we walked, round the curves 
and over the high trestles, to see the progress of the 
blasting and the laying of the fresh track. Mean- 
time another train arrived from San Francisco, and 
the valley swarmed with people, who were detained 
about seven hours, but in the afternoon the overland 
train went out first, to our joy, as we did not care 
to test the road, and we followed soon after, stand- 
ing on the platforms, through the cafton, to see the 
scenery, which was very bold and grand. We looked 
up at the steep cliffs far above us, and at the rapid, 
rushing Gunnison River below; each curve was a 
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new surprise, and the Currecanti Needle, a sharp, 
lone peak fifteen hundred feet high, surpassed the 
whole. At the end of the cafion was the town of 
Gunnison, a large settlement, with mills, and a huge 
hotel, where five years ago there was nothing. 

Crossing the plain, we reached Sargent's, — where 
we were to pass the night on a siding, — and had 
an excellent supper. A snow-storm made us some- 
what doubtful of a fair day for the morrow, but, on 
breakfasting at five o'clock, the clouds were lifting, 
which cheered us on our way. We began immedi- 
ately to rise the Marshall Pass, the summit ten thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty feet above sea level, 
and the track winding up in sharp curves and zig- 
zags, two hundred and eleven feet to the mile in 
some places. There were snowsheds at intervals, 
and wonderful glimpses far down the valley. The 
top was reached at last, and the great divide of 
waters, where they now flow east to the Atlantic 
and west to the Pacific. The view was unsur- 
passed, nothing in Europe compares with it, and we 
were sorry to leave the enchanting place. The sun 
was shining on the miles of the Sangre de Cristo 
range before us, and on the high dome of Mt. 
Ouray far above us, all snow-capped, with misty 
floating clouds hanging over them, and deep, dark, 
threatening-looking ravines below, down the sides of 
which we safely zigzagged, catching glimpses of Mt. 
Shavano, with its round white cap fourteen thousand 
feet high, and were grateful for so fine a day and 
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for our safe journey over the Pass. At the foot of 
it is the pretty village of Poncho, with hot springs, 
a fine view of the mountains, and everything to 
make a watering place at no distant day. On 
reaching Salida, in a lovely valley at the base of 
the Presidential range, we found J. C. H. standing 
on the platform to welcome us, looking very well, 
and it was pleasant to see such a familiar face. He 
came on to stay with us during our few days here, 
and could point out, first the beauties of this Happy 
Valley, the Sangre de Cristo Mountains now rising 
high on our right; and then the wonders of the 
Royal Gorge, in the depths of which the track 
twists and curves at the base of the stupendous 
crags, rising nearly half a mile above us. The nar- 
rowness of the ravine, added to the roar of the 
swift-flowing Arkansas River was enough to make 
one dizzy with wonder, and as we were on pleasure 
bent, and not in the hurry of business, the train 
was " held up," and we alighted to take a calm sur- 
vey of the scene from the great hanging bridge. 
Emerging from the canon we followed the now 
smooth-flowing river through the Colorado plains to 
Pueblo, where we dined and met a large party of 
Boston friends outward bound, who gave us the home 
news. Two or three hours more, and the familiar 
Spanish Peaks on the south, and Pike's Peak before 
us, found us here — and you must be rejoiced that 
we are nearing home and not much more scenery 
to describe. 

Yours, s. M. L. 



XIX. 

Manitou, Colorado, May 2. 
Dear F.— 

Thursday was a heavenly day, the air exhilarat- 
ing, the larks singing, the roads in fine condition, 
and we started early for a long drive. Passing 
through this pretty village, we came upon the pict- 
uresque ruins of Dr. Bell's cottage, which he is to 
rebuild directly, and we could imagine how attrac- 
tive it must once have been with its wealth of vines 
and shrubbery. On the plain beyond, were the few 
buildings, which are all that is left of the old Colo- 
rado City, built in the days of the Pike's Peak ex- 
citement, and they present a striking contrast to 
the fine hotel, and handsome houses, which line 
the streets of the present Colorado Springs, a few 
miles farther on. The view from there of the great 
range and Pike's Peak with its snow-capped summit, 
was far beyond our expectations, but the situation 
otherwise has no particular attraction, the wide, tree- 
less plain exposing it to the winds, more than we 
should enjoy for a winter's stay, and the springs, 
for which it is named, are quite six miles away, at 
Manitou ! 
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We turned up the road to the Mesa, the high 
table-land where the old Indian race-ground used to 
be, — with the superb range of Rockies always before 
us ; and from there down into " Glen Eyrie," very 
appropriately named, for it is the most weird, pict- 
uresque, extraordinary spot that we have ever yet 
seen. The barren and majestic clifiEs, red, white and 
gray, which hem it in on all sides, are marvellous 
freaks of nature, but the obelisk of red rock rising 
to a height of three hundred feet, and standing soli- 
tary and alone to guard the entrance, is one of the 
wonders of the world. Gen. Palmer's house is very 
pretty and admirably placed at the foot of a bold 
cliff, by the side of the running brook ; the color is 
good, and accords with the red shade of the sur- 
rounding rocks, and the native shrubbery, which has 
been so tastefully left, serves to make it a most at- 
tractive place. 

We finally entered the great gate of the "Garden 
of the Gods.*' The huge red rocks rising nearly 
four hundred feet high, on either side of it are stu- 
pendous, and what convulsion of nature could have 
left them standing there alone is beyond our com- 
prehension! They are far finer than any idea we 
had formed of them, and the view of the great peak 
rising directly between them would alone repay one 
for the long journey here. We lingered, and looked, 
and gathered a handful of purple anemones, as large 
as the Roman ones, and a queer little white crocus, 
that they call here the prairie lily; also, the small 
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round cactus, which had just opened its pink blos- 
soms, and was a delight to us. We were, however, 
six thousand feet above sea level, and not a leaf on 
the shrubs had started, nor a bud on the cotton- 
woods; one can hardly believe it possible, for the 
sun was so burning that a sunshade was necessary, 
and it would seem that leaves must grow. 

We arrived at the hotel, quite satisfied with what 
we had seen, and more than ever convinced that the 
situation of Manitou, nestled as it is at the foot of 
the mountain, the artistic manner in which it is laid 
out, and the delicious waters of the various springs, 
will soon make it the great watering place of the 
West. The hotels are already very good, the large 
bath-house is well arranged and luxurious, and the 
soda waters from the springs which supply it, should 
certainly be sent to the East, for they far surpass 
the ApoUinaris, and flow so abundantly there would 
be no fear of adulteration. The qualities of the Iron 
Springs a mile or so away are also very remarkable, 
and near it they have built a new and pretty hotel, 
and many little cottages are perched on the hillside 
overhanging it. Only three years ago, it was the 
solitary, wild entrance to the narrow caflon, up which 
runs the Pike's Peak Trail, closed at this time of 
year on account of the heavy snow above, which has 
not yet melted away. We think we should get 
attached to these steep, bare hillsides, not to be 
bare much longer, judging from the small pihons 
coming up all over them, which proves the legend. 
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that the constant burning of the mesas by the In- 
dians killed the seeds of the trees, in former times. 

The next day, we drove six or eight miles up the 
Ute Pass, formerly the Indian trail over into the 
South Park. The road wound through a bold wild 
caflon, and was sometimes cut into the solid rock on 
the side of the cliff, reminding us of the Via Mala, 
and equally striking. In the bottom of the ravine 
flowed a swift-running stream, forming in one place 
the Rainbow Fall, and dashing the beautiful spray high 
in the air. In a green level nook, we found a collec- 
tion of tents and log houses, for the accommodation 
of travellers, who wish to camp out, kept by some 
people who had come here from the State of New 
York, taken up six hundred acres of this rocky bar- 
ren tract of country, and were preparing to live. It 
was a glimpse of old Colorado and no part of the new, 
growing, thriving, speculating Colorado at the foot of 
the caflon. One of the features of this place is the 
horseback riding, and the number of horses that can 
be produced at a moment's notice is surprising to an 
Eastern person. There are burros too, for the chil- 
dren, and they trot off alone, up and down these 
steep mountain roads with great ease and daring. 
Williams Caflon is one of the favorite rides, and they 
gave such a glowing description of the rocky gorge, 
that A. joined a party and went to see it, the rest of 
us following on foot, as the bridges had been washed 
away by the freshets, making it impassable for 
wagons. The great distinct layers of rock, rising 
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high above our heads on either side, the narrow road 
in the bottom, with just room for itself and the river, 
the flowers springing everywhere, and the blue sky, 
such as Mexico and Colorado alone can produce, made 
it a charming excursion. High up on one side, reached 
by winding flights of wooden steps, is the entrance to 
the " Cave of the Winds " — a large cavern with the 
usual curious formations, but we did not think it 
worth the climb, having once seen the Caverns of 
Luray. 

We went to Colorado Springs, by the train, to 
call on some friends at the "Antlers," and had a 
slight experience of what sometimes occurs here in 
the way of a cyclone. While we were waiting at 
the station, we watched a heavy, black, threatening- 
looking cloud roll up from the north-west, and if we 
had been at home should have expected a thunder 
shower; but one of the residents said "it was only 
a wind cloud." It came nearer and nearer, and we 
rather wished, as we did when the eruption of Vesu- 
vius took place, that we were again at home. At 
last it blew furiously, and the dust from the long 
broad, generous, western street was blinding, and 
all about us fell a shower of chips, and long strips 
of wood from some repairs they were making at the 
station. Covered wagons, which one would have 
thought must have been blown away, moved about 
as if it were a common event, and in fifteen minutes 
it was over, and the sky blue, and clear again. 

We have this one more beautiful, fair day here, 
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and there are three churches, which will be well 
filled We leave to-morrow for Denver, and then 
for home, still two thousand miles away, but it 
seems near at hand, since we crossed the mountains. 

Yours, s. M. L. 



XX. 

Niagara Falls, N.Y., May 7. 
Dear F.— 

We had a beautiful run, from Manitou to Denver, 
passing over the great divide, on the top of which 
we found the clear blue Palmer Lake, and for nearly 
a hundred miles, keeping parallel with the Rocky 
Mountains. We found Denver a very thriving, 
beautifully laid out city : long wide streets, immense 
blocks of stores, school-houses, churches without 
number, and the finest Court House in the country ; 
built of a soft, reddish-brown stone, which hardens 
in the air, and is very handsome. On the plateau 
overlooking it all, are many newly built and very 
expensive houses, and near by is the site selected 
for the new Capitol building, the view from which 
is unsurpassed, commanding two hundred miles of 
mountain range from Long's Peak in the north, to 
Pike's Peak far away in the south. We made our 
excursion from there up the Clear Creek Caflon, 
starting at an early hour in the morning. Running 
across the fertile, well irrigated farms, we soon 
reached the base of the mountains, and Golden, the 
first city in the cafton, was a great surprise to us. 
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Street after street of bouses, the State School of 
Mines, a large Court House, and the first of the 
smelting works, which are so common here. We 
soon entered the deep rocky gorge, second only to 
the Black Cafton in effect : high, abrupt cliffs, 
pihons clingfing to every crevice, and the narrow 
creek making such short curves, that every point 
was in view sooner or later. The color of the rocks 
had changed, and the light and dark strata gave the 
effect of agate, and we wondered at what period 
they were thrown up at this angle of forty-five de- 
grees. The various gulches, "Chimney Gulch," 
"Golden Gulch," and "Guy Gulch," had all been 
used for placer mining, every particle of the dirt 
washed over and over for the precious metal, and 
the wrecks of broken runways, and abandoned 
wheels, rockers and cradles half-buried in the sands 
of the river, mining camps deserted and decaying, 
brought to our memories the accounts of the poor 
fellows who dug and grew desperate, and wished 
themselves once more at the East, in their comfort- 
able homes. 

We dined at Idaho Springs, a pretty little water- 
ing place built in an opening of the cafton, and then 
on to Georgetown, a large, thriving town as pretty 
and tidy, with its small cottages and dooryards, as 
if it were in the heart of New England. The engi- 
neering of the road from there to Silver Plume, 
which is one of the richest silver mines in Colorado, 
was something wonderful. The track wound up and 
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round, and under and over, constantly rising, and 
traversing five miles, to reach a point only two miles 
away, and through a gorge so deep, that we could 
see at each turn far down into the valley below. A 
most dizzy and perilous journey it seemed, but we 
enjoyed it all, and returned in safety to Denver. 
We left there that same evening, beginning our long 
trip across the wide plains, the great range behind us 
gilded by the rays of the setting sun. All the next 
day we followed the Platte River, surprised at the 
extensive farms lying beside it ; two hundred acres 
of corn stubble in one field alone, great stacks of 
corn in the ear, and heaps of shelled corn ten feet 
deep, with the cattle feeding near by and not molest- 
ing it. Large flocks of geese flying up and down 
the river, the climate enabling them to remain there 
all the year. We reached the large city of Omaha, 
lying on top of the bluff, and crossed the deep, 
muddy Missouri River to Council Bluffs, on the op- 
posite bank, where we were met by R. F., looking 
very happy, and infatuated, as all our Eastern boys 
seem to be with this Western world. Two or three 
hours of daylight, through the lovely, well-tilled 
farms of Iowa, with the apple-trees in bloom, and 
spring everywhere. Crossing the wide bridge, over 
the Mississippi at Rock Island, we began to feel 
ourselves upon familiar ground,^ save the change 
which three months had made in northern vegeta- 
tion. We parted with regret from many pleasant 
fellow travellers at the junction, seventeen miles 
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from Chicago, and considered ourselves fortunate in 
not being detained there, by the great labor strike, 
just beginning in the city. This morning finds us 
at Niagara Falls, where the wonders are so familiar 
to us all, that it is useless to recount them, the only 
new feature being the opening of the State Park, 
which will prove a great boon to all travellers. "We 
shall so soon follow this letter that you will not hear 
from us again by mail, but we must tell you once 
more what pleasure we have taken in this long jour- 
ney of fourteen thousand miles, and how remarka- 
ble we consider this inimitable method, by which 
one can travel the width of this broad continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, seeing all that is 
best worth seeing, with absolutely no trouble and 
in perfect safety, ease and comfort. 

Yours, s. M. L. 
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